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SOME FEATURES THE NEW 
NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES 


The central thought is Man, and the Earth is studied as his dwelling place. 


Throughout the treatment emphasis is: laid on industrial, commercial, and political geography 


with just enough physiography to bring out the causal relations. 
The text is clear and explicit. 


Simplicity is everywhere regarded of primary impoxtance, and technical terms have been 
avoided wherever possible. 


a 


The subject is developed upon a definite and natural plan, and in accordance with approved peda- 
gogical principles. 


| The pictures, which have been reproduced directly from photographs, are distinguished for their 
ae aptness and perfect illustrative character. 


Two sets of maps are provided, one for study and the other for reference. 


Corresponding study maps are drawn on the same seale, and therefore prevent the pupil from 
forming the usual misconceptions regarding the comparative size of countries. 


; On the physical maps, the relief features are shown by contour. lines in the manner now used 
4 on the best topographical maps issued by the government. 


The graphic diagrams and diagrammatic maps make easy and interesting the pearning of the 
necessary statistical matter. 


The topics for Oral and Written Work, the Exercises on Correlations and Comparisons, which have 
been inserted at convenient intervals, not only serve as reviews, but are so framed that 
they stimulate thought and lead the pupil to view what he has learned from a somewhat 


different standpoimt. They form a nucleus for the “laboratory work’ now recognized 
as an essential feature in the study of geography. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


“24 | NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
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86 
THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


PRUITS OF A SANE FOURTH. 
The movement for a more rational 
and less noisy and destructive cele- 
bration of the Fourth of July is only 
two or three years old and has 
spread to only a limited section of 
the country, but its good results are 
clearly apparent in the great falling- 
off in the number of accidents. The 
Ohicago Tribune, which has a habit 
of keeping tab on this sort of thing, 
reports that the total fatalities this 
year numbered only thirty-nine, as 
compared with forty-four last year, 
sixty-two im 1909, and seventy-two In 
1908. The whole number of acci- 
dents this year was 1,358, which 1s 
ever 1,000 less than in any year since 
1901. Uwmhappily, the record is not 
.omplete until the toll from lockjaw 
‘an be reckoned in, and that will not 
be for several weeks. But the fore- 
going comparisons are made upon 
corresponding data, and they are a 
clear exhibit of cause and effect. 
RECIPROCITY IN SIGHT. 
The action of the Senate in voting 
down, at a single session, a dozen or 
more amendments to the Canadian 
reciprocity bill is a happy augury of 
the passage of the bill, in precisely 
the form in which it was enacted by 
the house, and that, probably, at no 
Jistant day. ‘There are other amend- 
ments to be voted on, and a- certain 
amount of oratory to be set off, but 
as the amendments thus far voted 
om were rejected by a vote of about 


four to one, there can be little doubt> 


of the ultimate result. With the re- 
assembling of the Canadian partlia- 
ment, the centre of interest shifts to 
Ottawa. In the Canadian parlia- 
ment the opposition seems deter- 
mined to make use of all the oppor- 
tunities of obstruction which the cu- 
rious rules of that body make possi- 
ble. 


LORDS AND, COMMONS. 


The so-called “veto bill” has 
passed the committee stage in the 
House of Lords, and the amend- 
ments made in the process have so 
completely transformed it as_ to 
make it impossible for the govern- 
ment to accept it. As the West- 
minster Gazette lucidly puts it, the 
bill went up a bill for limiting the 
veto of the House of Lords; it comes 
back a bill for limiting the veto of 
the House of Commons. It went. up 
a bill for establishing by statute 
what till 1909 had been the immemo- 
rial practice of the constitntion in re- 
zard to finance; it comes back a bill 
for giving the House of Lords a stat- 
atory control over all finance which 
is not a matter of mere accounting. 
It went up a bill for adjusting the 
relations of the two houses; it comes 
back a bill for establishing a new 
power over both of them, and for 
enabling a referendum to be taken 
over the heads of the House of Com- 
mons and the responsible govern- 
ment of the day. 


LEGISLATION BY JOINT COM- 
MITTER. 


One curious provision of the Lords’ 
amendments is the creation of a 
joint committse of six members of 
the two houses which is given extra- 
ordinary powers. Under the bill as 
it passed the Commons, the power of 
Jeciding whether a bill is a money 
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provisions of the proposed bill is 
vested in the speaker of the THiouse 
bill and therefore within the veto 
of Commons. But, as amended by 
the Lords, this power is entrusted to 
the joint committee. More than this, 
the same committee is empowered to 
decide whether a given bill raises “a 
grave issue” and if it thinks that it 
does, the bill cannot receive the 
King’s sanction and become law un- 
til it has been submitted te a referen- 
dum. Of course, the Lords know 
that no such proposal can be taken 
seriously. They are simply foreing 
an issue with the government re- 
gardiess of consequences. , 


RURAL FREE DELIVERY. 


The great benefits of the system of 
rural free delivery are now so well 
established and so universally recog- 
nized that it is hard to realize that 
only fifteen years ago the system was 
started with eighty-three carriers, 
who were paid only $200 a year each. 
Now there are 41,562 carriers, the 
annual cost of the service is more 
than $40,000,000, and the carriers on 
standard routes, under the new ap- 


portionment just arranged by the - 


postmaster-general are to receive 
$1,000 a year,—this in anticipation 
of the probable early addition of a 
parcel post system. Postal savings 
banks,—the latest extension of the 
postal system—are now being estab- 
lished so rapidly that, a dozen years 
from now, people probably will be 
looking back over a growth not less 
remarkable than that of the rural 
free delivery. 


“PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARIES.” 


The spread of the movement for 
“presidential primaries” has not at- 
tracted the attention which its nov- 
elty deserves. In the selection of 
presidential candidates by the two 
great parties next year, some guid- 
ance at least will be afforded by the 
expressed opinions of the voters of 
five states. Following the example 
of Oregon, which voted for the sys- 
tem at the election last November, 
the states of North Dakota, Wiscon- 
sin, Nebraska, and New Jersey, as 
well as Oregon, will hold primary 
elections next spring, at dates rang- 
ng from March 19 in North Dakota 
to May 28 in New Jersey, at which 
the voters will elect delegates to the 
national conventions and will ex- 
press their own preferences as_ to 
candidates for president and _ vice- 
president. This will be the first 
time when an opportunity was given 
for a real expression of popular sen- 
timent as to candidates,-in advance 
of the assembling of the nominating 
conventions. 


CASTRO AGAIN. 


Castro, the stormy petrel of South 
American polities, is occasioning 
great anxiety to the Venezuelan gov- 
ernment. In some mysterious way, 
he has eluded the vigilance of the 
various governments, our own chief 
among them, which had determined 
that he should not go back to 
Venezuela, and is reported to have 
landed on the western frontier of 
Venezuela. Moreover, he is reported 
to have with him aé_ considerable 
body of well-armed men. These 
rumors may be exaggerated, but the 
Venezuelan government is bestirring 
itself to suppress promptly whatever 
revolutionary movements he may set 
on foot. It does well to be vigilant 
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h view of the fact that the doughty 
Castro overturned the government a 
dozen years ago, at the head of an 
army of only twenty-three men. 


THE MOROCOAN SITUATION, 


The situation in Morocco has be- 
come decidedly calmer. Apparently 
the great powers which took a hand 
in the conference at Algeciras are 
not inclined to see the results of that 
vonference wrecked by the inconsid- 
erate ambitions of one of their part- 
ners. Great Britain and Russia are 
standing by France in the present 
emergency,—attesting for once the 
value of the “entente,” and by a se- 
ries of informal “conversations” be- 
tween these powers and Germany 
some satisfactory adjustment is rea- 
sonably certain to be worked out. 
The German press has abandoned its 
truculent tone, and the European 
bourses seemingly have got over 
their tremors. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Edison believes that invention 
ean be taught. His views on how 
men may be taught to develop their 
latent inventive instincts and ways 
of stimulating the imagination and 
on other important and interesting 
topics (including Shakespeare) are 
told in the July Century by Waldo 
P. Warren, who recently inter- 
viewed ‘tthe great inventor at his 
home. 


—ferrero, the [Italian historian, 
opens the July Atlantic with a keen 
discussion of the government of the 
Roman Catholic church to-day. The 
article immediately following, writ- 
ten by Rev. Canon Barry, an or- 
thodox historian, voices decidedly 
opposing views, under the title of 
“The Pope and Democracy.” There 
are several other seriously sugges- 
tive papers in this number, among 


‘them “The German Drift Toward 


Socialism,” a surprising statement 
of half-realized facts by William C.. 
Dreher, “The Uniimited Franchise,’” 
by Max Bastman, and “The Chemts- 
try of Sleep,” by Dr. Fred W. East- 
man. Historical papers are con- 
tributed by Gamaliel bradford, Jr., 
and Oharles M. Harvey, the former 
writing about “Lee and His Army,” 
and the latter following “The Trail 
of the Argonauts.” Generous space 
is given to fiction, and there are sey- 
eral summer essays in pleasant vein. 
A paper which discusses the 
treatment of the eccentric member 
of the family is “The Crooked ° 
Stick,” by Francis Leupp.. 
George L. Parker writes entertain- 
ingly of the significance involved in 
“Taking Off One’s Hat,” and the 
number is completed with three 
poems and a full Contributors’ Club. 


—C. H. Claudy’s third paper in his 
interesting and authoritative series 
on “The Battle of Baseball” in the 
St. Nicholas tells boys of all ages- 
all about baserunning, with any 
number of snappy pictures from 
photographs to help on tthe interest. 
The favorite outdoor—yes, and in- 
door, too—sport ‘to-day is aeroplane ~ 
model building and flying; and in 
his series of papers on “Model Aero- 
planes of 1911” Francis Arnold Col- 
lins is telling young experimenters 
all about the very latest wrinkles, 
His topic in the June St. Nicholas Ie 
the use of metal in construction. 
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| Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Busiaess 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips forcommercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


Write, call or telephone for further information. 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every 
teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and states- 
man. The book, as Representative Brosius 
said, that influenced the passage of the most 
remarkable bill that ever passed any State 
Legislature— an act to prevent the increase 
of idiocy and imbecility. (Pennsylvania H. 
of R. 51). 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 


School 


Superintendents 


MATES and BULLETIN 108. 


THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all 
class signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTI- 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School Labora- 
tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 
FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN. 


ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs. 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


ON THE DIFFUSION OF EDUCATION AMONG THE PEOPLE, RESTS THE 
PRESERVATION AND PERPETUATION OF OUR FREE INSTITUTIONS. 


‘N. Y. PUBLIC LIBRARY, 


There is a rule in the New York library, that only lead pencils can be used for note tak- 
ing and all forms of writing. Those in charge have found that the pencil was the best me- 
dium to use, for by its use all the discomforts of the pen are avoided. 


The DIXON COMPANY being firm believers in the “ diffusion of education,” have a 
new pencil called “EDUCATOR,” Trade Number No. 480. It has a large diameter of 
~ wood, but the regular size lead, and is the latest thing in the pencil line. 


Sample mailed on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


| Jersey City, N. J. 
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Educational Music Course 


A series of Music Readers rep- 
resenting the ideal course for the gram- 
* mar grades. Its aim is to develop in 
the child an intelligent appreciation and 
enjoyment of good music, a musical and 
expressive voice, the ability to read 
music at sight, and the power of musical 
interpretation. 


Lewiston, Augusta, Bangor, Barre, Nashua, 
Concord, Dover, Boston, Cambridge, New Bed- 
ford, Salem, Hartford, Waterbury, New Britain 
and Pawtucket, among dozens of other cities 
and towns throughout New England, stamp 
this as a series far in the lead for musical 
instruction in the common schools. 


Ginn and Company 


29 Beacon Street, 
penal 
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Boston 


The Use of Phrases in the 
New-World Speller Series 


In many cases the pupils are directed to use the 
words in phrases. This affords an opportunity to 
review constantly such troublesome phrases as 
‘‘there *‘ their hats,” ‘‘too much,” and others. 
It is invaluable also in bringing together nouns and 
appropriate adjectives, verbs and appropriate ad- 
verbs, prepositions with their objects, etc., still 
leaving to the pupil the task of completing the 
sentence. 


““The use of characteristic phrases all through 
the book is a novel and valuable feature. These 
phrases give definition in thé natural way, by con- 
text. Psychologically, the test of spelling is the 
way a word is written when the focus of attention is 
on something else—when spelling is in the fringe of 
consciousness. These phrases give opportunity for 
such tests, and, taken in connection with the 
frequent dictation exercises, reduce spelling to a 
normal function.’’—A. P. Hollis, State Normal School, 
Valley City, North Dakota. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Publishers 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


New Books For Teachers 


CRAFTSMANSHIP IN TEACHING ' 

By WILLIAM CHANDLER BaGLey, author of ‘The Educative 
Prucess,” ‘Classroom Management,” ~**Educational 
Values,” etc. i2mo. Cloth. ix+247 pages. $1 10 net. 
This volume is made up of papers and addresses originally 
prepared for educational gatherin All deal with the con- 
crete problems that the teachers of the public schools must 
solve. Some of the titles are: ‘‘The New Attitude toward 
Drill”; “The Test of Efficiency in Supervision”; “Optimism 
in Teaching”; ‘‘ The Scientific Spirit in Education’; “A 
Plea for e Definite in Education”; *‘ Education and 


Utility.” 
EDUCATIONAL VALUES 


By WILLIAM CHANDLER BAGLEY. 12mo. Cloth. xx-+267 
es. $1.00 net. 

The main pur e of Dr. Bagley’s book is to make clear the 
different functions that educative materials may fulfill. 
The influence of school life as well as theinfluence of the 
teaching itself .is carefully considered. Special attention is 

iven to disputed problems, such as the doctrine of formal 

iscipline and the relation between general and vocational 
education. 


THE STUDY OF HISTORY IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Report to the American Historical Association by a Com- 
mittee of Five—Andrew C. McLaughlin, Charles H. Haskins, 
James H. Robinson, James Sullivan, and the late Charles W. 
Mann. 12mo. Cloth. 72 pages. 25cents net. 

This Committee was appointed to consider what modifi- 
cations, if any. should be madeinthe Report of the Committee 
of Seven. The new Report includes, therefore, not only the 
recommendations of the Committee of Five for changes in the 
history curriculum, but also their idea of the most helpfu 
and useful construction of the work of the Committee of Seven] 


PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION APFLIED TO PRACTICE 


W. Franklin Jones, Ph.D., Head of Department of Theor 
and Practice in the- Maryland State Normal Schoo 
Baltimore. 12mo. Cloth. xi+293 pages. $1.00 net. 
The author of this volume has been dominated by a three- 
fold purpose: (1) to state the aim of education inaform at 
once suggestive and tangible to teachers ; (2) to work out 
that aim in terms of actua! schoo!room experiences ; and (3) to 
give definite yet simple statements of a group of principles 
of education. and to reveal them as they are to be found in 
concrete in the schoolronm. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Boston Chicago Dallas San Francisco 


RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


nm.—The date on the label of your paper indicates 


Date of Expiratio 
the time c= your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.— Subscriptions are not discontinued at their ex- 
piration. It is our wish to extend reasonable credit to subscribers 
who are busy and may not remit on the exact day a subscription ex- 


pires. 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of any change 
in their address, giving both the former and present address, other- 
wise they are responsible for the paper ifsent toaformer address 
uatil ordered stopped, or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express meney 
orders, or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of date fol- 
rowing the subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change 
fail to appear on the label on the second issue after the date of 
remittance, subscribers shou!d notify us at once. 


CLUB RATES 


Inclubsof three ormore, . . . . $2.00 ayear 

One renewal and one new subscription $4.00 

One renewal and two new subscriptiens . $5.50 
Cash must accompany ail orders when sent at club rates. 


Missing Numbers.— Should a number of the JouRNAL fail to reach 
a subscriber, he will confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifyi 
us of the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing number w 
be sent. We guarantee a ful] year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department and all 
communications for the pages of the JOURNAL should be addressed 
to A. E. Winsuip, Editor. All letters pertaining to the business 
management of the JouRNAL should be addressed tothe Publishers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Publication Office: 6 BEACUN STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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A E. WINSHIP, Editor 


THE SAN FRANCISCO MEETING. 


FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


[To be continued in the next issue.] 


ARTICULATION OF HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 


Presented at San Francisco, 1911, by the following 
committee :— 


CLARENCE D. KINGSLEY, Chairman, Manual Train- 
ing High School, Brooklyn. 


WILLIAM M. BUTLER, Principal, 
School, St. Louis. 


FRANK B. DYER, Superintendent of Schools, Cincin- 
nati. 

CHARLES W. EVANS, Principal, High School, East 
Orange. 

CHARLES H. JUDD, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

ALnXIS F. LANGE, Dean of College Faculties, Unt- 
versity of California. 


W. D. LEWIS, Principal, William Penn High School, 
Philadelphia. 


WILLIAM ORR, Deputy State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Boston. 


WILLIAM H. SMILEY, Principal, East Side High 
School, Denver. 


Yeatman High 


Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, in his annual report as 
president of the Carnegie Foundation finds that 
American education, from elementary school to 
college, is suffering from the attempt to teach too 
many subjects to the same student at the same 
time. He believes that students taking the newer 
subjects should not be required to carry all the 
older subjects. He states emphatically that this 
is no argument against the enriched curriculum 


oi the high school; but that, on the contrary, the 


high school must go on still further enriching its 
curriculum, and that it is the duty of the college 
to adjust itself to the high school thus broadened. 

We think it is the duty of the tax-supported 
high school to give every student instruction care- 
fully designed to return to society intelligent, 
able-bodied, and progressive citizens. To this 
end certain work should be included in the course 
of every student whether or not he contemplates 
entering a higher institution. The responsibility 
of the high school in this matter cannot be dele- 
gated to the college, because there is no guarantee 
that the particular student will actually go to col- 
lege. 

It is coming to be recognized that in a demo- 
cratic society the high school has a distinct func- 
tior. The high school period is the testing time, 
the time for trying out different powers, the 
-time for forming life purposes. Consequently, 
the opportunity should be provided for the stu- 
dent to test his capacity in a fairly large number 
of relatively diverse kinds of work. 

In the high school the boy or girl may very 
properly make a start along the line of his chosen 
vocation, but a final choice should not be forced 
upon him at the beginning of that career. If he 


makes a provisional choice early in the course, 
there should be ample- opportunity for readjust- 
ment later in the high school. For this reason 
the requirement of four years of work in any 
particular subject, as a condition of admission to 
a higher institution, unless that subject be one 
that may properly be required of all high school 
students, is illogical, and should, in the judgment 
of this committee, be immediately discontinued. 

Not only is it the duty of the high school to 
lay the foundations of good citizenship and to 
help in the wise choice of a vocation, but it is 
equally important that the high school should 
make specific contribution to the efficiency of the 
individual along various broad lines. In our in- 
dustrial democracy the development of individual 
aptitudes and unique gifts is quite as important 
as the development of the common elements of 
culture. Moreover, hard work is to be secured not 
by insistence upon uniformity of tastes and inter- 
ests, but by the encouragement of special effort . 
along lines that appeal to the individual. Our 
education would gain in power and in virility if 
we made more of the dominant interest that each 
boy and girl has at the time.- It would seem that 
some have come to believe the oft-repeated state- 
ment that the liberal should preceed the voca- 
tional; but an organic conception of education de- 
mands the early introduction of training for indi- 
vidual usefulness, thereby blending the Kberal and 
the vocational; for only then does the liberal re- 
ceive its social significance and importance. In 
other words, the boy who pursues both the liberal! 
and the vocational sees the relation of his own 
work to the work of others and to the welfare of 
society; whereas the liberal without the voca- 
tional leaves him a mere spectator in the theatre 
of life, and the boxes in this theatre are already 
overcrowded. 

Mechanic arts, agriculture, or household sc1- 
ence should be recognized as rational elements in 
the education of all boys and girls, and especially 
of those who have not as’ yet chosen their voca- 
tion. Under the authority of the traditional con- 
ception of the best preparation for a higher insti- 
tution, many of our public high schools are to- 
day responsible for leading tens of thousands of 
boys and girls away from the pursuits for which 
they are adapted and in which they are needed, to 
other pursuits for which they are not adapted and 
in which they are not needed. By means of ex- 
clusively bookish curricula false ideals of culture 
are developed. A chasm is created between the 
producers of material wealth and the distributors 
and consumers thereof. 

The high school should in a real sense reflect 
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the major industries of the community which sup- 
ports it. The high school, as the local educa- 
tional institution, should reveal to boys and girls 
the higher possibilities for more efficient service 
along the lines in which their own community is 
industrially organized. 

Our traditional ideals of preparation for higher 
institutions are particularly incongruous with the 
actual needs and future responsibilities of girls. 
It would seem that such high school work as is 
carefully designed to develop capacity for, and 
interest in, the proper management and conduct 
of a home should be regarded as of importance 
at least equal to that of any other work. We do 
not understand how society can properly con- 
tinue to sanction high school curricula for girls 
which disregard this fundamental need, even 
though such curricula are planned in response to 
the demand made by some of the colleges for 
women. 


A WORKING DEFINITION OF A WELL- 
PLANNED HIGH SCHOOL COURSE. 


In view of the foregoing considerations on the 
field and function of the high school, and to se- 
cure courses that shall be sound as integral parts 
of the larger educational process, your commit- 
tee recommends the adoption of the following 
definition of a well-planned high school course:— 

The quantitative requirement should be fifteen 
units. 

“A unit represents a year’s study in any sub- 
ject in a secondary school, constituting approxi- 
mately a quarter of a full year’s work.” This 
definition “assumes that the length of the school 
year is from thirty-six to forty weeks, that a 
period is from forty to sixty minutes in length, 
and that the study is pursued for four or five 
periods per week.” It further assumes that two 
hours of manual training or laboratory work is 
equivalent to one hour of classroom work. 

We believe that fifteen units is a better require- 
ment than sixteen units, because:— 

(1) Quantity should be subordinated to 
guality. 

(2) Overstrain should be eliminated from the 
atmosphere of the school. 

(3) There should be one unit leeway, inas- 
much as failure in one unit in one year should 
neither cost the student an extra year nor tempt 
the principal to permit such student to try to 
carry an extra unit the succeeding year. 

(4) Students of exceptional ability should be 
permitted to earn five, units per year, thereby 
shortening the high school period by one year. 

(5) Students poor in ability should be required 
to spend five years upon the course, attempting 
and performing three units each year, thereby 
diminishing failures and reducing excessive per 
capita cost of instruction. 

Where fifteen units is adopted as the required 
number, it would seem reasonable that physical 
training and chorus singing should not be counted 
toward the fifteen units. 

We further recommend that the practice of ad- 
mitting students to college weighed down with 
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conditions be disapproved on the ground that it is 
injurious to the student, to the high school from 
which he comes, and to the college to which he 
goes. 

Every high school course should include at 
least three units of English, one unit of social 
science (including history), and one unit of natural 
science. 

Every high school course should include the 
completion of two majors of three units each, 
and one of these majors should be English. 

The requirement in mathematics and in for- 
eign languages should not exceed two units of 
mathematics and two units of one language other 
than English. 

Of the total fifteen units, not less than eleven 
units should consist of English, foreign language, 
mathematics, social science, natural science, or 
other work conducted by recitations and home 
study. 

The other four units should be left as a margin 
to be used for additional academic work or for 
mechanic arts, household science, commercial 
work, and any other kind of work that the best in- 
terests of the student appear to require. 

No limitations should be imposed upon the use 
of the margin except that the instruction should 
be given by competent teachers with suitable 
equipment in classes not too large, and that the 
student's work should be of a satisfactory grade. 

The recommendation that the subjects from 
which the margin may be made up should be left 
entirely unspecified appears to be vital to the 
progressive development of secondary education. 
As long as formal recognition must be sought for 
each new subject, so long will the high school be 
subservient and not fully progressive. It ought 
to be possible for any strong high school at any 
time to introduce into its curriculum a subject 
that either meets the peculiar needs of the com- 
munity or that appears to be the most appropriate 
vehicle for teachers of pronounced individuality. 

This margin of four units is not excessive. It 
amounts to an average of only one unit a year. A 
course containing eleven units of academic or 
prepared work requires the student to carry, 
practically throughout the course, three of these 
subjects at a time. In general, this involves the 
preparation of three lessons a day outside of the 
classroom. A daily assignment of more than 
three lessons, together with manual training or 
vocational work in school hours, is not conducive 
to a high standard of excellence. In many of our 
high schools, girls, especially, are subjected to a 
scholastic routine not designed to develop a 
strong race, either physically or mentally. 
(Note: Placing the number of required units of 
academic or prepared work at eleven instead of 
twelve allows a leeway of one unit in case of a 
failure in the academic work. In case of no 


failure by taking four units each year the student: 


may accomplish either an extra academic unit 
or an extra vocational unit.) 


REASONS FOR THE ADOPTION OF THIS DEFI- 
NITION AS THE BASIS OF COLLEGE AD- 
MISSION. 


College admission should be based solely upon 
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the completion of a well-planned high school 
course. The committee submits the following 
argument in defence of this proposition :— 

First: On the one hand, many students do not 
go to college because they took those courses 
which were dictated by their aptitudes and needs 
instead of courses prescribed by the colleges. 

On the other hand, many students do not take 
the courses which they need because they think 
they may go to college. 

A committee of the Boston Headmasters’ 
Association, in a report approved by that associa- 
tion last fall, stated the difficulty as follows: “It 
frequently happens that a pupil in the public high 
school does not discover that he is likely to go 
to college until one, two, or three years of the 
high school course have been completed. , As 
matters stand now, many of the courses in which 
he has received instruction and in which he may 
have done excellent work are entirely useless to 
him in so far as he may apply them to the pur- 
poses of college admission. The committee are 
of the opinion that this is decidedly wrong.” 

The idea that the student should decide, early 
in his high school course, whether he is going to 
college ignores one of the chief functions of the 
high school; namely, that of inspiring capable 
students with the desire for further education. It 
is coming to be clearly recognized that the chief 
characteristic of education in a democracy, as 
contrasted with that in a society dominated by 
class distinction, is the principle of the “open 
door.” This principle of the “open door” is part 
of the great idea of the conservation of human 
gifts. It demands that personal worth should be 
recognized wherever found. The college is one 
of the many doors that should be kept open. The 
colleges themselves bear tribute to this principle 
in the innumerable scholarships that they offer 
to boys and girls in humble circumstances. In 
fact, it has long been recognized in this country 
that one boy who seeks a college education be- 
cause of a strong inner purpose in the face of 
obstacles is worth to the college and to society a 
dozen boys who go to college merely because it 
is regarded as the proper thing to do. 

Second: The attempt that is often made to sup- 
plement the work now required by the colleges. 
with such additional work as is required by the 
community and by a more adequate understand- 
ing of the needs of real boys and girls, is highly 
unsatisfactory. May 7%, 1910, the High School 
Teachers Association of New York city issued 
a statement in which they affirmed:— 

“We believe that the interests of the forty 
thousand boys and girls who annually attend the 
nineteen high schools of this city cannot be wisely 
and fully served under present college entrance 
requirements. Our experience seems to prove 
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the existence of a wide discrepancy between 
‘preparation for life’ and ‘preparation for college’ 
as defined by college entrance requirements. 

“The attempt to prepare the student for col- 
lege under the present requirements and at the 
same time to teach him such other subjects as are 
needed for life is unsatisfactory. Under these 
conditions the student often has too much to do. 
The quality of all his work is likely to suffer. 
The additional subjects are slighted because they 
do not count for admission to college. In such a 
course it is impossible for the student to give 
these subjects as much time and energy as social 
conditions demand.” 

Third: Even by faithfully following the usual 
college prescription, the best preparation for col- 
lege is not secured. Abraham Flexner, in his 
book, “The American College,” shows how the 
college is standing in its own way. He says 
that “The motive on which the college vainly re- 
lies, self- realization, has got to be rendered opera- 
tive at the earlier stage.” “‘As a matter of fact,” 
he adds, “the secondary period is far more 
favorable than the college to free exploration of 
the boy.” The restrictive preparatory courses 
prescribed by the colleges do not afford the kind 
of experience needed in the high school. 

Fourth: In the attempt to prepare for the 
widely varying requirements of different col- 
leges the energies of the school are dissipated. 
The energy that should be devoted to meeting 
actual individual needs of students is expended 
upon the study of college catalogs. An institu- 
tion that should be encouraged to develop in- 
ternally is made subordinate and subservient. As 
an illustration of the confusion in the require- 
ments of different colleges, we find that one col- 
lege requires one foreign language, counts work 
in a second, and gives no credit for a third; an- 
other college requires two foreign languages, and 
requires one unit in athird, unless music or 
physics is presented as a substitute; and a third 
college absolutely requires three foreign lan- 
guages. 

Fifth: But by far the most serious objection 
to the present condition is, as Commissioner 
Snedden says, to be found in the restrictive effect 
upon true high school development. The high 
school to-day is the arena in which our greatest 
educational problems should be worked out. 
High school attendance in this country has in- 
creased almost four-fold within the last twenty 
years. If the college will recognize the true 
function of the high school this marvelous growth 
will continue unabated, and the American high 
school will become an institution unparalleled 
as a factor for democratic living. It is doubtful 
whether any nation ever before possessed such an 
opportunity. 


I would rather spend money to dig ditches than to dig graves; to build homes rather 


than battleships. —Senator Thomas P. Gore. 
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HIGH SCHOOL PREPARATION OF CANDIDATES 
FOR NORMAL SCHOOL TRAINING. 


BY DAVID FELMLEY; 
President, Lilinois State Normal University, Normal, Ill. 


Most normal schools in the United States now 
require four years of high school work as 
preparation for the ‘standard two-year normal 
school program. Since this program consists 
chiefly of studies in psychology, principles and 
methods of teaching, school organization and 
management, of practice teaching, and of a re- 
examination of the elementary and secondary 
curriculum .with an eye to the problems of teach- 
ing, the normal school must look to the high 
school to equip the future teacher with general 
knowledge and skill in the school arts. This 
preparation should consist, chiefly of a_ living 
knowledge of the sciences as related to the 
natural and industrial environment of the school, 
geography, economics, civics, and history, a 
broad acquaintance with literature and a familiar 
knowledge of so much of it as enters into the 
curriculum of our best schools. The teacher 
should read and write well, draw and sing, and 
have some working knowledge of the arts and 
crafts needed in the schoolroom. 

Especially must the future teacher know good 
English, and use good English,—free from the 
slang of the high school and the local provincial- 
isms,—but better the English that is clear, co- 
herent, forcible, because clear thinking is the 
habit of the user. 

Few high-school graduates now measure up to 
this requirement. Much time is _ practically 
wasted in the study of foreign languages which 
yield little positive knowledge or skill. The 
obsolete doctrine of formal discipline and the 
force of tradition for centuries old holds them in 
their place. Another weakness of the high 
school is the imitation of college and university 
methods by untrained high school teachers. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


BY W. C. MORGAN, 
Professor, Un. versity of California, Berkeley. 


Educators are agreed generally as to the proper 
functions of grammar school and university in de- 
veloping intelligent citizenship, but the question 
is continually raised whether the ordinary high 
school curriculum offers the best preparation for 
life. Nearly half of the students are commonly 
in the freshman class; three-quarters of those 
entering high school leave before the junior year; 
less than ten per cent. go to any higher institu- 
tion of learning. A square deal for the great 
mass of students who do not continue their 
schooling should be a chief care of the high 
school. 

Recalling these facts, few would maintain that 
the science work, as usually given, would furnish 


the best possible préparation for life. Physical” 


geography cannot (probably no single science can) 
justify itself on this basis. The most important 
contribution which science has to make toward 
the education of the people should be offered in 
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life and welfare of mankind whether they come 
from one science or from many. This means a 
general science course, treating of those things 
which come within the general experience of the 
class. It should teach things, not “ologies or 
isms.” It should never be a series of “six-weeks 
courses” in half a dozen different sciences, but 
rather something like the old natural philosophy. 

General science will not only give to all stu- 
dents ideas which will be of the greatest service to 
them, but by eliminating elementary material 
common to all, it will advance the standard of 
work in subsequent scientific courses. It makes 
a most appropriate introduction to agriculture, 
one of the most significant and promising lines of 
instruction offered anywhere in our school sys- 
tem. For to an increasingly greater degree must 
the high school realize that, to perform its full 
service, it must educate the whole community, 
parents as well as children. 


SEX HYGIENE. 
- BY FRANCES M. GREENE, M. D., 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Sex hygiene is a new note in education. Result 
of movement against venereal disease. . . . Ini- 
tiative was taken by medical profession ; but condi- 
tions, the roots of which are imbedded in fixed 
social ideas and customs, cannot be overcome by 
medical science alone. 

Ignorance concerning sex questions must be 
dissipated. |. Work should begin in homes with 
the children. This is difficult in the United 
States because of the loose family ties (resulting: 
from the absence of tradition) and the incompati- 
bility of parents and older children. A _ child 
thrown upon himself develops uncontrolled inde- 
pendence, with will to have, not will to do with- 
out self-control. 

Children of to-day are destined to be units of a 
future society characterized by a single standard 
of morality for both sexes. A child must be so 
trained as to make it possible for him to live up 
to the high standards that will be demanded of 
him. Social ideas must be changed to social 
ideals. Young men weakened and corrupted by 
passive acceptance of false standards of morality. 

Sex instinct and curiosity should be respected 
and diverted into natural channels by teaching 
of biology in schools. Knowledge of biology 
and sex hygiene must be made requisite for teach- 
er’s certificate. Such knowledge will lead to sym- 
pathy, not only with externals, but with deeper im- 
pulses, and produce an environment favorable for 
the development of ideals of physical cleanliness 
and individual responsibility. 

Actual teaching of biology must be by spe- 
cialists, not by physicians. School physician’s 
duty should be to care for physical health of the 
children, and to warn them at the self-asserting 
age of the dangers to the weak and wilful. 
Biology must be taught as a normal process. 
Presentation should be stirring and uplifting, but 
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at the same time scientific and without false senti- 
mentality. The child must be made to éeel 
pride in his human superiority, entailing a certain 
noblesse oblige. 

Ethical possibilities of such training. Teach- 
ers must be made to realize the supreme psycho- 
logical importance of habit in thought, speech, 
and action. Development of self-control—not 
only will to do, but the will to do without. 


THE IDEAL SCHOOL BOARD FROM THE SUPER- 
INTENDENT’S POINT OF VIEW. 
BY LINNAEUS N. HINES, 
Superintendent of Schools, Crawfordsville, Indiana. 


The present-day tendencies in all parts of the 
United States are towards school boards with 
small memberships. Small boards tend to work 
through salaried experts rather than through 
board committees, as is done in hundreds of 
school corporations where large boards exist. 
Even in the largest cities school bbards should 
not exceed five, or, perhaps seven, in number. 
These men should be appointed at large, and not 
elected by popular vote. With small boards re- 
sponsibility can be more easily fixed. 

Board members should never be selected to 
represent certain districts or wards. The ap- 
pointees should be men of the highest type of citi- 
senship, and should serve for small salaries. The 
superintendent’s work tends to become more ef- 
fective when backed by a board so constituted. 

Board members can be the most effective by 
acting in a critical capacity as to the superintend- 
ent’s work. A superintendent has a splendid capi- 
tal for doing good work when he has a school 
board composed of fine, broad-minded, capable 
business men who know a business proposition 
when they see it, who discuss fairly with the su- 
perintendent all his proposals, and who stand by 
all conclusions of the board and superintendent 
when such conclusions are once reached. 

Board members ought not to want to and ought 
not to pretend to be experts when it comes to 
the details of schoolroom administration. The 
actual work ought to be left to experts hired for 
that purpose. The retired business man or re- 
tired man of any sort, who has nothing to do but 
tinker with the actual administration of the 
schools, had better be left in private life. There 
is no room on any board for a crank, a hobby- 
rider, or an extremest of any sort. Neither has 
hysteria any place in the administration of 
schools. 

The ideal school board never asks any ques- 
tions as to the religion or politics of any applicant. 
The ideal board asks only, “Does the applicant 
live a clean life, and can he do the work required?” 
The ideal board has an eye single to the welfare 
of the schools under its control, and cannot be 
swerved from doing its duty wholly and fully. 


There are 1,285 cities in the United States 
with organized systems of public schools under 
superintendents. 
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HIGH SCHOOL PREPARATION OF CANDIDATES 
FOR NORMAL TRAINING. 


BY J]. A. SHAWAN, 
Superintendent of Schools, Columbus, Ohio. 


_In considering the qualifications necessary to 
enter a normal school, one must take into ac- 
count the essential elements of a good teacher; 
these are personality, scholarship, and training. 
Under personality would exist those natural ele- 
ments which constitute the born teacher—hope- 
fulness, cheerfulness, tact, and love. “As is the 
teacher, so is the school.” A gloomy tempera- 
ment never wins or helps the child. Closely al- 
lied to personality is physical strength and power 


of endurance. Without health,  cheerful- 
ness, vicacity, and enthusiasm are practically 
impossible. First of all, then, personality 


and good health shold be considéred in the 
preparation of the teacher, and hence for entrance: 
into the normal school. 

A good, strong, four-year high school course 
should be required. In preparing to enter the 
normal school, certain high school subjects 
should be required, such as: A four-year lan- 
guage course, preferably Latin; a complete course 
in algebra and geometry, physics and botany, in 
science, music and drawing; on the cultural side, 
a full course in history, English, and literature is 
absolutely essential to a good teacher. 

It is a rule in our own city to require an aver- 
age standing of not less than eighty-five per cent. 
throughout the four-year high school course. 
Those who come from other high schools than our 
own must present credentials and give such evi- 
dence of good scholarship as may be required by 
the principal. If the work of preparation has. 
been done in a preparatory school a full equiva- 
lent of a strong four-year high school course is 
required. 

In these days of educational opportunity there 
is little reason for admitting anyone to-the normal 
school, the gateway to the teaching profession, 
who does not have the personality and the aca- 
demic preparation to take the training required. 


FOUNDING A SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


BY WILLIAM A. WIRT; 
Superintendent of Schools, Gary, Indiana. 


The hours that a child spends in a formal educa- 
tional institution are only a part of his education 
time. Every minute of the day that the child is 
awake is educational time. 

When the industrial life of the community cen- 
tred in the home and small industrial shops, the 
home easily provided the industrial educational 
opportunities for its children, and used profitably 
three-fourths of the child’s available educational 
time. The moral and general training of the child 
was inseparably linked with his industrial training 
in the home and small shop. When the home lost 
the opportunity for the industrial training of its 
children, it also lost it power for efficient moral 
and general character training. 

When children are inefficient, there is a dispo- 
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sition to blame the school. Yet the schools have 
for the right direction of the education of the child 
only half as much time as the streets and alleys 
have for the wrong direction of its education. 

Formerly the home and school working to- 
gether occupied profitably the entire educational 
time of the children. To-day in the cities the 
home has turned over to the streets and alleys 
and commercialized places of amusement the 
larger part of the child’s educational time. And, 
most important, the part of the child’s time turned 
over to the streets and alleys is that part which 
was fermerly used to fix right habits of conduct. 

To have learned to know the right thing to do 
is not character, but to have formed the habit of 
doing the right thing is character. The school 
must not stop with telling the child what to do, 
but must provide the opportunity for the forming 
of right habits by actually doing real things in a 
natural way. 

Manual training, nature study, physical culture, 
and playground activities in the school should get 
their time from the out-of-school portion, for 
which the home fails to provide suitable activities, 
and which is now unfortunately turned over to 
the streets and alleys. 

The Gary (Ind.) school system has proven that 
the school can assume the responsibility for the 
general training of the child in the formation of 
habits by giving an opportunity for self-expres- 
sion, and that such a school costs the taxpayers 
less to establish and maintain than the customary 
type of school. 

By appropriating the street and alley time of 
the child and by adding manual training, nature 
study, music, drawing, playground, and gym- 
nasia, with specially-trained teachers for each 
of these departments, the present per capita cost 
of the established school can be lowered. This is 
aecomplished by using for these subjects the 
waste space in the average school building. By 
dividing the time of the pupils between the regular 
classroom and the waste space of the average 
school plant the capacity of the school plant can 
be doubled. 


SOME MISTAKES OF TEACHERS THAT THE VIEW- 
POINT OF THE CHILD WOULD CORRECT. 


BY JULIA E. CRANE, 
Normal Institute of Music, Potsdam, N. Y. 


Great teachers, like Arnold of Rugby, have 
been those whose love of youth has made them 
open-minded to the viewpoint of their pupils. 
They have felt a warm sympathy with the desires 
and tastes of the young, and have found a way to 
use what was right and good and remould that 
which was undesirable. 

Small teachers are often arrogant to the ex- 
tent of seeing nothing but their own point of 
view, and from this narrow standpoint obstruct- 
ing the progress of their pupils. 

This is peculiarly true of teachers in a new 
field, especially if the subject which they teach 
is one upon which they have spent much study 
from the standpoint of the expert. 
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These conditions are found in the music of the 
schools, because music as a part of the regular 
course of study is of such recent introduction, and 
because the teachers in this field have been musi- 
cians whose study has taken them into avenues 
whose reflections cast a light on the subject en- 
tirely unseen by the beginner. To illustrate: 
The pianist finds for each new key a different use 
of the fingers, and the key of C seems to him the 
first key to be studied; while from the .stand- 
point of the child learning to sing, the signature 
makes no difficulty, while the pitch of the key of 
C is entirely wrong for his voice; the keys of E, 
F, or G being much better for his first work. 

To the theorist, modulation means something 
for which there are many rules and great variety 
of treatment, requiring much study and practice 
in writing. To the child who catches the sound 
through a quick ear, a sudden transition from one 
key to another is quite as simple as singing 
steadily in one key. 

And so oné might continue through a long list 
of points which all would recognize as stumbling 
blocks in the way of the musician as he begins 
his teaching of the children in the schools:— 

1. The child’s voice is high; his teacher’s often 
low. 2. The boy’s voice is high; the prevailing 
notions oppose this. 3. Boys should sing 
through the mutation period; doctors and voice 
teachers have made laws against it. 4. Children 
have flexible voices; composers carefully avoid 
all embellishments in children’s songs. 5. 
Musical notation is most readily learned in the 
first five years of school; teachers have left it for 
the years in which it is drudgery. 6. A proper 
balance of the artistic and the technical produces 
the best results. 7%. The rote process, while 
seeming easiest to the teacher, is comparatively 
uninteresting to the child. 8. The highest en- 
joyment comes through the acquisition of power 
and the accomplishment of worthy aims; teachers 
too often work from the idea that pupils are 
happiest when being amused. 

When methods of teaching take into considera- 
tion the taste, power, and ability of the child in 
their relation to his highest development, music 
will take its place as a vital factor in education. 


WHAT HAS ART IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS DONE 
TO PRESERVE AND CULTIVATE THE IMAGINATION. 


BY MAY GEARHART, 
Supervisor of Drawing, Los Angeles. 


We assume that art enters into every subject on 
the curriculum. The teaching of art and the 
cultivating of the jmagination cannot be limited 
to the brief time allotted to drawing on the class- 
room program. We cannot consider imagina- 
tion as a subject by itself. We are not cultivat- 
ing the imagination, but rather we are cultivating 
the child. 

Imagination implies invention. The illustrative 
drawing done in the primary grades gives the 
child opportunity to recombine the materials fur- 
nished by memory or experience. As the child 
grows, he ceases to be spontaneous, reaching the 
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age of intellectual consciousness when he drops 
the free fanciful drawing, and attempts to be 
orderly and systematic in the works of the 
imagination, The older child “ust order his 
imagination, making it his tool for a disciplined 
use, Can we give tangible evidence that this is 
accomplished? The actual lessons taught each 
day may seem barren of results, but we believe 
that we are laying a foundation for the things of 
the future. Public taste is improving, as shown 
in our new buildings, our streets, our house fur- 
nishings. 

Among the many exercises employed in the art 
course which stimulate the imagination are de- 
sign, landscape, and pottery. When the pupil 
works from nature to the abstract in planning a 
design, he exercises his imagination. As a re- 
sult of landscape study, he acquires a new way of 
looking at pictures and nature. He recognizes 
the charm of suggestiveness. _When he studies 
pottery he learns to recognize what is good in 
form and color. .+He- realizes that a humble 
brown bean jar may be beautiful because of its 
fitness to purposé.'’ He learns the glorification of 
common things. 
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PLAYGROUNDS AND HEALTH. 


BY UL. H. WEIR; 
Field Secretary, Playground Association of America, Seattle. 


The human being is the product of an evolu- 
tionary development in the open. Food, water, 
air, and sunshine, and exercise therein were, as 
they still are, the fundamental necessities in this de- 
velopment. No healthy human being can be pro- 
duced in an environment lacking in any one or 
more of these fundamentals. Without a sound 
physical basis there can be no high industrial effi- 
ciency or ethical, moral, religious, and _ intel- 
lectual progress. 

The conditions of modern city life—over- 
crowded living quarters, industrial activities in 
large, overcrowded, and ofttimes unsanitary facto- 
ries and stores, dangerous occupations, impure 
food and water, defective lighting systems in 
homes, stores, factories, and schools, a system of 
education based upon the idea of developing the 
mind and ignoring the body, a religion that 
magnifies an elusive spirit or soul and debases the 
flesh, a political and civic system which has, until 
very recent years, and not even yet in a large 
iiumber of cities, ignored the recreative needs of 
the children, young people, and adults, and per- 
mitted these needs to be met partially by various 
commercialized forms of recreation which have, 
in many cases, lowered physical, moral, and ethi- 
cal standards—all these and others that might be 
mentioned, are diametrically set against the fun- 
damental needs of the people. 

The results of this great array of anti-physical 
and social forces are seen in the vast army of defec- 
tive, retarded, and diseased children, in the thou- 
sands and thousands of preventable deaths of in- 
fants, children, and adults, in a startling increase of 
juvenile faults, immoralities, and crimes, in the 
rich harvest of death through special diseases, 
such as tuberculosis, and of those diseases in- 
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evitably accompanying a growing social evil, and 
in a startling general tendency toward physical 
degeneracy, lower moral standards, and weaken- 
ing of social ideals. 

Among modern movements for checking and 
minimizing these anti-physical and social forces, 
none appears so sane, so efficient, and has met 
with such widespread and instantaneous response 
as the public playground and recreation move- 
ment. It strikes at the very root of the physical 
problem, as in the very nature of the case the pub- 
lic playground and athletic field can alone ade- 
quately supply for the children and young people, 
at least, the three great needs for their proper 
growth and development, viz., air, sunshine, and 
exercise. 
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THE REQUISITES FOR THE EFFECTIVE TEACH- 
ING OF THE MANUAL AND HOUSEHOLD ARTS. 


BY HELEN LOUISE JOHNSON, 
Associate Editor, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


The chief requisite for the effective teaching of 
the manual and household arts is the teacher. 
There is no question concerning this. All agree 
that place, equipment, school board, even the 
mental calibre of the student count as nothing 
when balanced against the influence of the teacher. 
Therefore, what anyone considers the chief 
requisites for the effective teaching of the manual 
and household arts will be found in what they ask 
of the teacher. 

What, then, are the essential qualifications 
which the teacher of the manual and household 
arts needs to acquire and possess in order that his 


or her teaching may be effective? And how may 
these be given? 

Knowledge? No. Character? Unfortu- 
nately no. Wealth? Never. But ability to 


teach, a most, comprehensive term,—on this, and 
this alone, rests the success of the teacher. The 
three vital requisites in this are interest, method, 
and a few facts. These the teacher must possess 
for the effective teaching of any subject. 

Interest means that great and wonderful and 
comprehensive emotional, as well as intellectual, 
thing which makes a teacher believe in herself 
and in her work; leads her to see her subject as the 
greatest thing in the world, and infuses her being 
with an enthusiasm which keeps the soul from 
fainting even while the body aches with wéariness 
and the heart and mind falter before the task. 
The interest of which I am speaking makes possi- 
ble the immolation of self upon that altar of 
sacrifice without the agony of which no teacher 
ever really teaches. With such interest, the 
teacher does not teach wood carving, weaving, 
cooking, sewing, or household management; she 
teaches living, life in its fulness and joy. 

Endowed with such a fundamental requisite, 
the teacher is able to stimulate the students to 
feel, if not to see, something beyond the immediate 
task; to rouse lagging faculties to energetic 
action toward results which eventuate in thinking 
straight and acting truly, and whether her pupils 
pass board examinations or not, she will have 
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given an impulse, at Jeast, to that inner process 
which means redemption. 

It is interest, and interest alone, which leads the 
teacher to that discipline of self, thar unremitting 
effort, that welcoming of information which 
makes for effective teaching. 

In the teaching of facts we can most easily fail 
to see the ultimate result of those facts. Effec- 
tive teaching depends first and most largely upon 
a vision of the result of that lesson, series of les- 
sons, all educative processes, sufficiently great to 
enthuse the teacher with the interest which leads 
to awakening interest in the student. It is our 
duty, as teachers training teachers, to give this 


‘definitely withal as wisely, as delicately or tact- 


fully as in us lies. It is first our duty to awaken 
in the raw material before us the desire to attain 
unto a measure of perfection which keeps up the 
enthusiasm when the painful task of transmuting 
the dross of stupidity into the pure metal of 
awakening intelligence is presented to them. 

The method by which this transmutation is ac- 
complished is the second great requisite in effec- 
tive teaching. And again I am not referring to 
that which educators have rightfully criticised 
and which many principals and superintendents 
dread. Cut and dried lifeless methods where 
there is nothing else are as deadening as the lack 
of any is disastrous. I again mean something as 
much greater than this as the whole is greater 
than any of its parts. 

As the interest of which I have spoken can only 
have its birth in ideals, so the method which is re- 
quired for effective teaching arises only in the 
developed imagination. Without the ability to 
put one’s self in another's place, there is a con- 
stant effort to impart in place of inspiring knowl- 
edge. The sympathetic creation in our own con- 
sciousness of conditions which belong to those 
before us, the realization of perplexities, the ap- 
preciation of the unintelligibility df what we are 
trying to present, this is trying business. It re- 
quires that exquisite touch, that. quick sensibility 
which Dr. Arnold called tact, but which is em- 
braced in the real meaning of method. For 
method means nothing less than a way, a mode, 
a plan of arriving at a certain place which is the 
ideal, and nothing less than the ideal should 
suffice, 

This greater method includes, first, a knowledge 
of the pupil, or the desire to seek for this, and, 
second, an actual understood and used scientific 
method of instruction. For method is based on 
psychology, and a true knowledge of psychology 
leads to a best way of doing things. Method is 
not based on a knowledge of the subject. It is 
directly and specifically based on what are termed 
formal steps in teaching. 

The teacher of the subject under discussion, if 
she know general method, can work out her own 
special methods, and, indeed, to a large extent 
she will have to do so anyway, for special methods 


_mean nothing more than the adaptation to the 


requirements or needs of that particular pupil 
or place. A proper training in method should 
give the teacher the ability to adapt herself and 
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her plans, her equipment and her teaching, to 
the direct needs of the students before her. 

Only a few facts are needed, but much knowl- 
edge. Facts as mere facts are as useless as 
money hidden in a stocking. There is altogether 
too much teaching of facts at the expense of that 
needed intelligence which is gained through 
familiarity with educative processes. In brief, 
text-book facts are not enough. It is knowledge, 
it is how to use those facts, and what they mean 
in the general scheme of life, that is needed. 

Knowledge, after all, is but the perception of re- 
lations, and this must the teacher have if she is 
to lead the student to the place where he can see 
even the relation of two and two to four. All 
that I have desired to say is in that one sentence, 
for when the teacher has apprehended detached 
facts, and brought them into orderly relation, she 
then must have acquired that knowledge of re- 
sults and a method of attaining them which is the 
basis of effective teaching. 


THE KINDERGARTEN AS A FACTOR IN EDUCA- 
TION FOR EFFICIENCY. 
BY BERTHA M. MCCONKEY, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schoels, Springfield, Mass. 

With a view to the wisest ultimate expenditure 
of public funds, every department of the public 
school system is being called to account by practi- 
cal men of affairs, who are insisting upon a 
scholastic training that shall be at once broadly 
cultural and definitely practical. This insistence 
upon education for efficiency may make for 
the betterment of our schools, but there is a 
danger in too early specialization. 

Before children specialize they should be given 
an all-round training that shall be cultural and 
democratic in its tendencies. It is one of the 
functions of the school to prolong the period of 
childhood and to develop in children the strength 
of body, mind, and spirit that is necessary to suc- 
cessful achievement in later years, by means of 
physical and mental activities suited to each 
stage of growth. From this point of view the 
training of the kindergarten is as necessary in a 
child’s development as the highly specialized 
training of the vocational school. To the sug- 
gestion of would-be economists that the money 
now being spent for kindergartens in this country 
would better be applied to trade schools, reply 
may be made that the training of a young child’s 
powers, afforded by a good kindergarten, may 
mean quite as much to his success and happiness 
in adult life as the acquirement of the rudiments 
of a specific trade or avocation. 

That the kindergarten has made a place for it- 
self in our scheme of education is evidenced by 
the fact that out of ninety-two cities in the United 
States having a population of 40,000 or over, 
eighty-six have kindergartens. This system of 
training is not an experiment. It has come to 
stay, for it meets a need that no other agency can 


- meet so well. It lays broad and deep foundations 


for virtuous and efficient living, and cannot, 
therefore, be spared from any complete scheme 
of education. 
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FOREST CONSERVATION. 


BY E. T. ALLEN, 
Forester for Western Forestry and Conservation Association. 


Forest conservation’s greatest demand is for 
the teaching of forest economics. American care- 
lessness_ with fire, indifference to replacement 
of forests removed, and general lack of progress 
in state and private management are due to belief 
that only posterity is involved. Reformers have 
preached duty and self-sacrifice, overlooking the 
greater potency of appealing to immediate self- 
interest by providing that forest preservation is 
prosperity insurance for all of us to-day. Particu- 
larly should propagandists learn local problems 
thoroughly and use their especial opportunity to 
improve local conditions. 

The lines of most useful endeavor are suppres- 
sion of the forest fire evil, securing comprehensive 
far-sighted state policies, and encouraging co- 
operation between the public and private owners 
of forest land. State and government should 
own and manage forests for community good, but 
much of our forest resources will continue in 
private hands. It is equally to our interest to 
have this wisely used. This can best be accom- 
plished not by punitive restrictions, but by fire 
and tax conditions permitting reasonable profit. 
So long as these are absent, demands for better 
private methods are futile. Narrowing of his 
field of supply is rapidly making the lumberman 
the most sincere conservationist. In many 
regions he leads the rest of the community. 
This tendency should be cultivated by friendly co- 
operation. 

Educators are in a strong position to do three 
essential things: Arouse public sentiment by pres- 
ent-day, close-at-home arguments, assist its 
fruition in wise legislation, and insure the coming 
generation that grasp of forest economics which 
should have been given the present generation 
when it was receptive and easily reached. 


PUPIL SELF-GOVERNMENT AS A TRAINING FOR 
CITIZENSHIP. 


BY RICHARD WELLING, 
New York City. 


Eight years ago I addressed this association on 
“Training for Citizenship in the Schools.” We 
were then at the beginning of a wave of civic 
righteousness which passed over the country. 
I say “passed over” advisedly, because there 
seems to have been a lapse into the lethargy of 
the old days, as is evidenced by the conditions in 
many places. 

The vote selling in Ohio, Indiana, and my own 


state of New York indicate not merely a low tone 


of citizenship, but a civic depravity. The 
Lorimer case gives a clue to the lack of intelli- 
gent interest of the citizens of Illinois in the selec- 
tion of their public servants. The deadlocks in 
many legislatures bespeak the trafficking and log- 
rolling that still obtain where the servants of the 
people are supposed to be registering the popu- 
lar will, In the main the interest of the people 
in their public affairs is confined to the weeks pre- 
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ceeding the annual elections. The only other 
times they are aroused from their civic sloth is 
when a scandal. is uncovered or a public official 
is under prosecution. 

Is not this condition of things an indication of 
the failure of the schools in effective training for 
citizenship? My viewpoint is that of a citizen. 
Several years ago I looked into the matter of civie 
training in the schools. I found that the only at- 
tempt to prepare our children for their life in this | 
democracy was a study of the structure and 
functions of government. Except in rare in- 
stances, this dry pursuit of the theory of govern- 
ment was not coupled with any activity whereby 
the pupils were exercised in the business of being 
good citizens. 

Is it not a reasonable question to ask “Has our 
public education, from the standpoint of citizen- 
ship, been a paying investment?” 

I advocate pupil co-operation in the govern- 
ment of the schools as a method of exercising 
our children in democratic life. Forty principals 
of elementary and high schools in fifteen states 
report that they are successfully employing the 
plan; 5,000 children rejoice in their democratic 
school life. The moventent’ is growing. It 
should grow faster. It is high time the National 
Education Association took up this subject for a 
thorough inquiry. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE COLOR SENSE, 
BY KATHERINE M. BALL, 
Supervisor of Drawing, San Francisco. 


The keenest perception of color, and the finest 
appreciation of its beauty, is only the result of 
training, either by means of an aesthetic environ- 


ment or of direct and specific education. Taste 
counts for naught, unless it is based upon a 
knowledge of principles. 

Color training should be eye training. Too 


frequently the subject is treated scientifically in- 
stead of aesthetically—the instruction appealing 
to the intellect rather than to the emotions—and 
results are secured by means of devices which 
are substituted for the pedagogy which cultivates 
faculties. 

The logical scheme of instruction, so dear to 
the adult mind, which keeps the beginners work- 
ing indefinitely with the standard colors, is a seri- 
ous menace to the formation of a correct taste. 
The scientific facts and the ocular appearances 
of color are two distinctly different categories. 
One is derived from the experiments of the 
laboratory, and the other from visual sensation. 

Progressive educators of to-day are reversing 
the old order. They begin with developing the 
function of the eye to discern the varying quali- 
ties of many grayed colors, and leave the science, 
theory, and nomenelature of the subject to the 
higher schools. 

The ideal school of the future will not only per- 
mit the constant working in beautiful colors, but 
it will provide an atmosphere of refinement, 
where pupils may unconsciously imbibe ideas of 
beauty and acquire true standards of color quali- 
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ties amd values. When this is the case, we will 
no longer see the desecration of our beautiful 
California poppy—done in normal hues—nor 
writhe from the contending riot of color vibra- 
tions, emanating from drawings of life and. still- 
life, *whose harsh and violent qualities uninter- 
ruptedly assault the eye. 

Color judgment should be developed by the 
study of both nature and art. Nature we have in 
abundance in California, but until our institutions 
have more art material as equipment, and our 
educational leaders more art culture, the aesthetic 
progress of the children of this generation will 
be delayed. 

In the large cities the lack of school equipment 
of art examples is, in a measure, supplied by the 
supervisors of the subject, who utilize the city 
museum, the art shops, and all private collections 
of their friends and themselves to illustrate their 
work. But the smaller places not so favored 


are unable to give their children the kind of train- 


ing which they have a right to demand of the 
state, and which is destined to play a very im- 
portant part in the industrial and commercial af- 
fairs of the nation’s future. 


EFFICIENCY OF JANITOR SERVICE IN SAN- 
ITARY CARE OF SCHOOL PREMISES. 


BY HELEN c. M. D., 


Providence, R.1. 

Schoolhouses should be as clean as the best- 
kept homes. Educational authorities are under 
moral obligation not to injure children. No law 
can rightfully congregate them in unwholesome, 
ill-ventilated rooms. 

Half of the problem of school hygiene is the 
capacity of janitors to do as efficient work as good 


housekeepers or nurses in a hospital. Their 


salaries in large cities compare favorably not 
only with those of teachers, but with those of 
principals of schools; with those of druggists and 
post-office clerks, librarians, and trained nurses. 
There is probably no government position of so 
great responsibility filled by appointees so 
wholly lacking in technical training and technical 
oversight. 

Until now we have had no classes for training 
janitors. Neither have we had standards for 
testing sanitary details. We need score cards 
for school buildings similar to those of the de- 
partment of agriculture for dairies. Where civil 
service examinations include school janitors, the 
questions on sanitation are merely nominal, as 
candidates have no opportunity for instruction. 
It is entirely practicable to have classes for sani- 
tary caretakers in vocational, manual training, 
trade, or continuation schools. 

Every large city has severalehundred janitors, 
not of schools alone, but of apartment houses, 
office buildings, theatres, churches, and_ enter- 
tainment halls; also Pullman porters, train and 
street car conductors, hotel managers. With dif- 
ferent grades of examination as in the United 
States postal service, this course can be adapted 
to each form of custodial care. 

We are seriously afflicted by unsanitary public 
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buildings (including schools) afd conveyances. 
The public good demands that educational and 
health standards be introduced in these important 
occupations that have been mentioned. 

Among the teachers of janitors it is desirable 
to include instructors from schools for nurses and 
domestic science, as the service required is techni- 
cal and practical, to be held to definite standards 
which thus far have been best demonstrated in 
these two lines of education. In addition, health 
officers, biologists, and instructors in physics and 
chemistry can be of service in creating standards 
and testing results, 

Clean schoolhouses and school practices are 
the most effective way of educating for clean 
homes and cities. 


THE KINDERGARTEN OF THE FUTURE. 
BY FRANK E. PARLIN; 
Superintendent of Schools, Cambridge, Mass. 


Although a friend of the kindergarten, I be- 
lieve the orthodox type is neither sacred nor per- 
fect, that the position of the conservative kinder- 
gartners is unwise and untenable, that they empha- 
size the most defective parts of Froebel’s system, 
and neglect his most valuable principles. 

The brain of the child at the kindergarten age 
is ready for sensory, motor, and language train- 
ing only. 

The kindergarten of the future will be true to 
its name, a garden of children, will generally be 
out-of-doors, in the sunlight and open air, among 
the trees and flowers, and associated with birds 
and animals, providing healthful conditions for 
the body, appropriate food for the senses, abun- 
dant exercise for the muscles, ample scope for the 
imagination, and unfailing topics for conversa- 
tion. The healthy growth of the child will be 
the prime consideration, large lungs, good diges- 
tion, a strong heart, and steady nerves, outrank- 
ing peg-sticking and a» meagre knowledge of 
sphere, cylinder, and eube. 

It will recognize the supreme value of all kinds 
of real play, which call into well-timed and well- 
measured action both mind and body. It will 
give much attention to oral language, each child 
having frequent opportunity to he his stories and 
to ask his questions, 
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GROWING CHILDREN IN CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
GARDENS. 
BY CYRIL A. STEBBINS; 


Instructor ia Agricultural Education, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

The boy is the index of the man, just as is his 
citizenship at home and at school so will it be, in 
a great measure, in the city and in the state. 
Hence the agricultural education division of the 
University of California is particularly interested 
in the elementary school. 

We have been trying to foster two large aims 
through the agricultural work: (1) To build citi- 
zenship and to create a sympathy for farming; 
(2) to readjust the school system, to link school 
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and community life; to give new direction to the 
old subjects in the curriculum. 

For the years 1910 and 1911 the regents of the 
university set aside a certain sum to take agricul- 
ture to the schools. An instructor was appointed 
who visited the schools, opening the way for this 
subject. 

An extension class, composed of post-gradu- 
ates and upper division students of the University 
of California, was formed. These students foi- 
lowed the instructor into the schools teaching 
agriculture once a week. Thus five hundred 
children were reached directly. 

In order to extend the usefulness of the de- 
partment, a small paper, The Junior Agricultur- 
ist, has been issued twice a week free to the 
children. The Junior reaches some 2,000 chil- 
dren, and binds the movement together. 

Two hundred children from the schools of 
Berkeley have been growing gardens on the uni- 
versity campus. In return for the children, the 
university has furnished land, water, seeds, tools, 
and teachers. Thus theory and practice have been 
correlated, 

This coming year California junior gardening 
clubs will be formed throughout this state. So 
far as practicable, the university will furnish stu- 
dent teachers, 

Two business men, Mr. Morse of the Morse 
Seed Company and Mr. Bohannan, editor of the 
Town and Country Journal, are aggressively be- 
hind the movement. Mr. Morse has been fur- 
nishing seed in specially prepared packages free 
to the children. Mr. Bohannan is helping us to 
make a way for agricultural supervisors. 

With 3,000 or more children looking toward the 
university and the farm at least twice a month, 
their immense potentiality will be quickened. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


BY KATE STEVENS, 
Principal of the North Istington Centrai for Girls, London. 


Industrial education here signifies all forms of 
manual instruction leading up to, and including, 
the more specialized technical or trade instruc- 
tion. 

Under the London County Council there are 
650,000 pupils in the public elementary schools, 
20,000 in the central schools, and 30,000 in the 
(fee-paying) secondary schools. 
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those who will continue their school education 
beyond the age of sixteen. 

(b) Nomination to central schools for those 
leaving school before the age of sixteen. These 
schools, in addition to offering a good general edu- 
cation, have either a commercial or an industrial 
bias, or both. 

Scholarships are also given to suitable pupils 
over fourteen years of age, tenable by girls at 
trade schools, and by boys at, technical schools. 

In the special schools for defective children 
manual work forms a large part of the curriculum: 

Day technical classes for young workers and 
evening continuation schools for those desirous of 
further education supply other means of indus- 
trial training. _ 

For training in the highest branches of industry 
‘here are:— 

(a) The schools of the university. 

(b) The polytechnics or higher technical insti- 
tutes. 


(c) The Imperial College of Science and 
Technology. 
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TWO THOUSAND CHILDREN TESTED BY THE 
BINET SCALE. 


BY HENRY H. GODDARD, 
New Jersey School for Feeble-Minded, Vineland. 

The Binet measuring scales for intelligence has 
received official sanction by New Jersey legisla- 
ture, 

We are beginning to recognize that many of 
our difficulties in school are the result of differ- 
ences in inborn capacity: rather than. in’ inborn 
wickedness. It is therefore necessary to have 
some method of measuring that inborn capacity. 

The research department of the New Jersey 
Training School for Feeble-minded Children has 
carried out a systematic testing of an entire 
school population of 2,000 children using this 
method. The results amount to almost a mathe- 
matical proof of the accuracy of the Binet method. 
It shows that there are four per cent. of children 
who are precocious or better in mentality than the 
average child, seventy-eight per cent. are normal, 
fifteen per cent. are backward, and three per cent. 
are feeble-minded. This ratio probably holds 
almost universally. 

We should have schools or special classes for 


“®&hese precocious children in order that the natural 


The compulsory school age is five to fourteer. advantage with which they are born should not 


The primary schools comprise (a) infant 
schools (five to seven), where the foundations of 
manual work are laid by the, kindergarten occu- 
pations. At the age of seven the children are 
promoted to (b) the senior schools. Here, ex- 
cept in the case of needlework for girls, there is 
usually a break in the continuity of manual work, 
until the age of eleven, when instruction in handi- 
craft is given to boys and in domestic subjects to 
girls, 

At the age of eleven to twelve there are two ave- 
nues to higher instruction open to the most 
promising pupils, by means of:— 

(a) ‘Scholarships at secondary schools for 


be lost, and that they should not learn bad ways 
and bad habits from being in classes that go so 
much slower than they are able to go. The fifteen 
per cent. that are merely backward should be in 
special classes, so that they may be coached and 
helped along and enabled to get through as much 
of the school work as is absolutely necessary to 
make them useful. The three per cent. that are 
feeble-minded should be in colonies or institutions 
where they are cared for and enabled to be happy 
and partially useful as long as they live, but if this 
is impossible they must be cared for in special 
classes in public schools, where they are not 


(Continued on page 103.) 
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SOCIAL CENTRE DEVELOPMENT. 
Upon the same platform in Madison, Wis., 
next October addresses will be given by the two 
greatest present leaders of progressive thought 


in the dominant political parties—Senator Robert. 


M. La Follette of Wisconsin and Governor Wood- 
row Wilson of New Jersey. 

The occasion is not political in the partisan 
sense, being the first national conference on social 
centre development, to which movement these 
leaders have given the heartiest sympathy and 
active support. The basis of the social centre 
idea is the assembling of citizens in schoolhouses 
or other public buildings for the open presenta- 
tion and free discussion of public questions, after 
the fashion of the old New England town meet- 
ing, and the addresses of Senator La Follette and 
Governor Wilson will be a united call to shift the 
whole machinery of politics into the open. The 
fact that these men are hailed in many quarters 
as candidates for the nomination of their respec- 
tive parties for the presidency lends unusual im- 
portance to the meeting as well as deep political 
interest in their joint appearance. 

The meeting is the first convention of the 
Social Centre Association of America, which was 
recently founded, with headquarters in New York 
city. The president of the association is Josiah 
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Strong of New York. Among the officers are: 
President G. Stanley Hall of Clark University, 
Dr: W. D. P. Bliss, editor Encyclopedia of Social 
Reform, John Collier of the People’s Institute, 
and Edward J. Ward, formerly director of social 
centres in Rochester, N. Y., now of the Bureau of 
Civic and Social Centre Development, Extension 
Division, of the University of Wisconsin. The 
conference will be held under the auspices of the 
University of Wisconsin, which for years has pro- 
moted and encouraged the democratic assembling 
of citizens for the open presentation and free 
discussion of public questions, and supplied in- 
formation material on both sides of mooted 
questions for use in such common gatherings of 
citizens, 

Of this movement Justice Charles E. Hughes, 
when he was governor of New York, said: “I am 
more interested in what you are doing and what it’ 
stands for than anything else in the world. You 
are buttressing the foundations of democracy.” 

At the recent conference on social centre de- 
velopment in the Southwest, held at Dallas, 
Texas, a letter was read from Senator La Follette, 
in which he said: “There is a hitherto largely 
undeveloped resource for the growth of intelli- 
gent public interest in the opportunity which the 
schoolhouses and other public buildings offer for 
the gathering of citizens to consider and discuss 
together questions of the common welfare. 
Should this movement become general, it would 
unquestionably result in the establishment of a 
foundation of intelligent democracy, which would 
make civic progress not only rapid, but con- 
servative and sure.” Governor Wilson has made 
the keynote of nearly all of his recent speeches 
“the open-air cure of political disease,” the 
awakening of civic interest and increase of civic 
intelligence on the part of the average voter 
through free discussion of issues and candi- 
dacies. It is expected that this united call to 
citizens to make use of the public property at 
hand in the development of better understanding 
of public problems will powerfully influence the 
coming campaign. 

It is recognized that the establishment of com- 
mon centres of democracy in schoolhouses, town 
halls, court houses, and other public buildings is 
a restoration of an old American custom which 
was general throughout the country fifty years 
ago, and which is continued to-day in many rural 
communities, and that this movement makes an 
appeal to the conservative as well as the progres- 
sive. Senator Lodge of Massachusetts, on ac- 
count of his connection with the New England 
town meeting, he having been a town meeting 
moderator for a number of years, was invited to 
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speak at the conference. He expressed his ap- 
proval of the movement, but declined the invita- 
tion on account of his plan of making a trip to 
Europe. 

The other parts of the program, which will in- 
clude discussions of social centre development in 
its relation to public education, recreation, public 
health, and the particular needs of urban. and 
“rural communities, will be published later. 

The convention will be welcomed in the name of 
the state by Governor Francis E. McGovern, and 


in behalf of the university by President Charles R. 
Van Hise. 


— 
> 


SOUTH »DAKOTA. 

No state in the Union ‘has come into its 
strength and nobility through greater stress and 
strain than has South Dakota. 

It is only twenty-two years since it became a 
‘state. It has an area of 77,650 square miles, or 
nine times as many as Massachusetts. It really 
ought to be three states in order to make the 
most of its resources, one west of the Missouri, 
and two east of the river; one with Sioux Falls 
as the metropolis, and the other with Aberdeen. 
These three sections have little in common, in- 
dustrially or politically: To adjust themselves 
to a peaceful and uniform life has required a lot 
of political trading. 

At last, however, there is a state pride and a 
state purpose, but it will be some time yet before 
any important move can be made without a 
scrap. The shrewd ones can easily defeat any 
measure by getting the farmer element lined up 
with the Black Hills, the Sioux Falls, or the Aber- 
deen sections. The Bigelow educational code 
went down under such an alignment. There 
is, however, an entirely new attitude toward the 
state educational institutions. The State Uni- 
versity at Vermilion, under President F. B. 
Gault, is on an entirely different footing, though 
even here they lost this year an important appro- 
priation for a presidential residence. The state 
normal schools at Spearfish, Madison, Springfield, 
and Aberdeen have a relatively easy time with the 
legislature. The Agricultural College at Brook- 
ings and the School of Mines at Rapid City have 
attained a degree of prosperity highly satis- 
factory, considering the fact that the state, with 
a population less than that of Boston or St. Louis, 
has the seven state educational institutions, with 


a Congregational college at Yankton, Presby-. 


terian at Huron, Methodist at Mitchell, and Epis- 
copal at Sioux Falls. Eleven colleges and normal 
schools, with less than 600,000 state population, 
and drawing fewer students from outside than the 
outside draws from the state, is a great strain 
upon every institution. They total an enrollment 
of upwards of 4,000 students. 

This must ever be borne in mind, that there will 
be no more colleges probably in twenty years, and 
there will be nearly twice the population. In- 
deed, there will probably never be any more col- 
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leges, and the limit of population no one can 
foresee. 

The seven state schools are under the manage- 
ment of a state board of education of five mem- 
bers appointed by the governor, who are paid 
$1,000 each and their traveling expenses. This 
board of education has great responsibility, and 
upon their attitude depend the peace and pros- 
perity of each of these seven institutions. 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATL 


The University of Cincinnati is one of the most 
interesting and important educational institutions 
in the country. If it can weather all threatening 
calamities it will establish a precedent to be fol- 
lowed by all large cities, but if it falters and fails, 
it will ultimately fade away and go into history as 
a freak. ; 

A city university must be a real university equal 
to the best. If it is, it will be a blessing to the en- 
tire system, as in Cincinnati, where it is improv- 
ing the scholarship of the teachers from the bot- 
tom up, and is giving to the city the most 
scholarly teachers of any city in the United States. 

The University of Cincinnati has buildings with 
132,000 square feet of floor space, and has ap- 
propriations that add eighty-two per cent. to this. 
Now the university is at a critical juncture in its 
career. Its capacity has increased eighty-two 
per cent. It must have forty per cent. increase to 
maintain and improve its standards. Will this be 
provided? It now has 1,220 regular students. 
In September it will have nearly 1,500, and the in- 
crease will be steadily about twenty per cent. 
The cities of the country are watching Cincinnati 
to see what her attitude is to be towards this en- 
largement. 


PHYSICAL DEFECTS. 


Educationists are at last aware that physical 
defects account for most intellectual and scholarly 
deficiencies. 

Because of this fact no child is blamed for in- 
efficiency, dullness, slowness, backwardness until 
a skilful physician has seen what can be done for 
him. It is humiliating to the limit that the 
world has been going on its way all of these cen- 
turies, that medical science has had such oppor- 
tunities, that teachers and other educators have 
been employed so many years before it dawned 
upon anyone to test ears, eyes, tonsils, and other 


physical conditions when children were dull. 
What were Comenius, Ascham, Pestalozzi, 
Froebel, Rousseau, and other great school- 


masters a-doing? What were we all a-doing up 
to ten years ago? What were the medical 
geniuses and masters a-doing in all the past? 

Really, it looks as though we had mightier men 
in medicine and education than the giants of 
those days. 

The world has a right to honor the mighty men 
of this day, who have unstopped the ears of the 
deaf, who have opened the eyes of the blind in a 
miraculous way. 

“The world do move,” as John Jasper elo- 
quently said. 
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HIS FEELING JUSTIFIED. 

Ex-Secretary Ballinger says that in one respect 
the country has fallen on evil times. “There never 
was a time in our national history when men en- 
trusted with public duties had so little regard for 
individual rights, and dared to treat the people 
with whom they came in contact in as arbitrary 
a manner as at the present time. Legal rights 
are frequently scoffed at and frowned upon by the 
legal agent, as well’as by his bureaucratic su- 
perior, and cabals exist to intimidate and oppress 
the citizen who seeks to exercise his rights under 
federal laws.” 

QUESTIONAB 

Dr. Francis H. MacCarthy, author of “Hygiene 
for Mother and Child,” declares that from the 
physician’s standpoint the wisdom of encouraging 
the spirit of competition in school children by giv- 
ing ranking marks or prizes is questionable. 

Now, just for the fun of it, we would like to 
know of anything in the schools that is not 
“questionable.” If anybody thinks of anything 
that is not questionable we would like to have 
them go along with us for a few days and listen to 
those who are in a questionable mood. If there 
is no more definite complaint to make over any- 
thing that is done or that is left undone than that 
it is “questionable,” it has a good endorsement. 

- 
HE HAD SAID IT. 

A teacher has the habit of saying, when she dis- 
covers a pupil whispering: “Have you anything 
to say; if so, say it to the school.” It works to 
a charm. 

A young teacher, who had heard that done by 
her senior with good effect, thought she would 
try it. 

Emory was-whispering. 

“Emory, have you anything to say?” 

“No, I’ve said it.” 


a 


AMERICAN CHILDREN, NOT FOREIGN. 

Americans have been so in the habit of at- 
tributing crime and poverty to the “foreign ele- 
ment” that the injustice of this claim needs to be 
emphasized again and again. 

In Kansas City last year there were 1,093 chil- 
dren haled into court, and of these 935, or eighty- 
five per cent., were of American parentage. The 
Jews were second, but only four per cent. were of 
Jewish parentage; a trifle less than four per cent. 
were Italian. The Germans had two per cent. 
The other five per cent. were divided about 
equally between English, Syrian, French, Indian, 
Greek, Swede, Austrian, Russian, Mexican, and 
Servian. 

The age of greatest delinquency was thirteen, 
and next was sixteen. 

INTERESTING MANUAL TRAINING. 

It is important that manual training should 
be vitalized so that it will not become a bore, as 
books so often do. 

One of the most enthusiastic classes in manual 
training that we have seen was in a high school in 
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which several plays are staged during the year, 
and every time all the stage furniture is made by 
the boys. 

Here are initiative, purpose, and _ interest 
blended. Most of the work is done out of school 
hours. 


DENVER HIGH SCHOOL INCREASE. 


In seven years the growth of Denver has been 
about forty per cent., attendance upon the time- 
honored high schools fifty per cent., and atten- 
dance upon the industrial high schools has been 
ninety per cent. Now the city has appropriated 
$25,000 a year for the maintenance of a strictly 
trade high school. Superintendent Chadsey pro- 
poses to give the trade high school the best possi- 
ble chance to make good. 


a 


OFFICERS OF N. E. A., 1912. 


President, Carroll G. Pearce, superintendent 
schools, Milwaukee; first vice-president, Mrs. 
Ella F. Young, Chicago; secretary, Irwin Shepard, 
Winona, Minn.; treasurer, Katharine D. Blake, 
New York city. The directors of the association 
include the following: Robert J. Aley of Orono, 
Me., Robert J. Fuller of Massachusetts, Henry 
C. Morrison of Concord, N. H., George F. 
Watson of Providence, R. I., Mason S. Stone of 
Montpelier, Vt. 

The teachers’ agencies are treated with favor 
and consideration in the report of the Massachu- 
setts commission to investigate employment and 
intelligence offices as well as teachers’ agencies. 
Their value to teachers as well as their fair deal- 
ings with them are recognized in this report. 


Here is Marshall College, or the Huntington 
State Normal school, as you please, with its thou- 
sand students, almost rivaling the State Univer- 
sity in size, and distancing all other educational 
institutions in the state. 


Wisconsin State University’s running expenses 
eighteen years ago were $393,000; ten years ago, 
$537,000; and last year, $1,800,000. Never mind, 
Wisconsin gets her money's worth. 


After several years of unsuccessful attempts to 
regulate teachers’ agencies, the Massachusetts 
legislature has now passed a bill with modifica- 
tions acceptable to the agencies, 


Free text-books and free school supplies were 
required in Massachusetts in 1884. They had 
been supplied free in sixteen cities previously. 


Superintendent Calvin N. Kendall of Indianapo- 
lis has been appointed state commissioner of 
education of New Jersey at a salary of $10,000. 


Dr. Claxton’s appointment is the greatest pos- 
sible tribute to the educational progress of the 
South. 


Anyone is at a disadvantage when he cries out 
for his rights. 


Massachusetts authorized vacation schools in 
1899. 
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TWO THOUSAND ULHILDREN TESTED BY THE 
BINET SCALE. 


(Continued from page 9).] 


asked to learn reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
but are taught to do those things with their hands 
which they can do, and the doing of which makes 
them happy. 

They must never marry, because the studies at 
the Vineland institution have shown that sixty-five 
per cent. of feeble-mindedness is hereditary. 
Therefore, if these children grow up and marry, 
they simply perpetuate the race of feeble-minded 
persons. 

Besides this work on 2,000 children, which is 
the largest study of the method ever made, the 
scale has been used and its value confirmed by 
many other workers—by. Professor Huey, 
formerly at Lincoln, Ill.; by Wallin, at Skillman, 
N. J.; by Miss Johnson in England, and by sev- 
eral other workers who have not yet published 
their results. 

In this study of the entire school population 
tested by the Binet method, it is shown that 
some children are in classes that are way ahead 
of the mental capacity of the children. These 
run all the way from the children that are in 
classes that aré one year ahead of them to three 
years. In other cases children are behind what 
they ought to be from one to three years. Two 
tendencies are shown to prevail; First, to keep 
all children as nearly~as possible at the average, 
keeping those that are dull up to the average, 


holding those that are precocious down. The 


other tendency is to let those children that are 
very backward go and not giving them the atten- 
tion they need; they are, as a result, farther 
back than their mentality really warrants, or, on 
the upper scale, children who are a little preco- 
cious are encouraged and spurred on and placed 
in classes that are even higher than their mental 
attainments can reach. This is an injustice in 
both cases. 

In this misplacement of children, getting them 
too high or too low for their mental capacity, is 
to be sought a large explanation of truancy and 
incorrigibility, also the fact that precocious chil- 
dren often break down. It is not because they 
are precocious, but because their precocity leads 
teachers and parents to push’them too far ahead. 

These results aecord with what most all peo- 
ple know must be happening in our school sys- 
tem. The value here lies in the fact that the 
method can point out the particular children that 
are thus unfairly treated and improperly placed 
in the course of study. 

This Binet classification is in constant use in the 
training school at Vineland, N. J., and has been 
found to work beautifully in connection with the 
training there. 

As a result of this study it has been shown that 
some of the questions, prepared, as they were, for 
a French civilization, are not quite adapted to 
Americans, and, therefore, a few changes have 
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been made. These have been embodied in a new 
scale, which has been published in the Pedagogi- 
cal Seminary for June, 1911, where a complete 
analysis of this work will be found. 

The system is easy of application, and could be 
put into any school with the most satisfactory 
results. . 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES IN RELATION TO 


CHILDREN’S EYES. 


BY J. A. SHAWAN, 
Superintendent of Schools, Columbus, O. 


In considering “School Activities in Relation to 
Children’s Eyes,” it is necessary to take into ac- 
count :— 

1, The amount of light admitted into the 
schoolroom and the direction from which it comes. 

2. The effect of a shiny surface, whether the 
blackboard or printed page, and the possibility of 
getting rid of it. 

3. The size and clearness of type and the tint 
of the paper used. 

4. The use to which the eyes are put and the 
reduction in the amount so as to prevent eye 
strain. 

5. The development of limited vision by 
proper eye training. 

A study of.state laws and rulings of state de- 
partments, covering the amount of light ad- 
mitted into the schoolroom, shows: In reporting 
the ratio between the window and the floor 
space, one state requires one-seventh; four, one- 


sixth; nine, one-fifth; two, one-fourth A few ~ 


would allow a lower ratio of light area if 
strengthened by reflecting lenses. 

In places the windows, five states allow them on 
the left and rear; nine emphasize the left, but al- 
low: supplemental light from the rear, preferably 
high half-windows; Indiana admits from the left 
side only where pupils are seated for study; when 
possible, Illinois would have light from the north 
side only. The eyes of both teacher and pupils 
should be protected. It follows, and is rapidly 
becoming universal in school architecture, that 
light should be admitted from the left only and 
from as near the ceiling as possible. 

The size, clearness, and simplicity of type are 
very important. The lack of clearness of outline, 
which comes from over use of plates, is a condi- 
tion for which there should be a remedy. This 
is particularly true of popular novels, which are 
run off, edition after edition, without change of 
plates, and the eyes of our young people are often 
ruined thereby. There should be a limit to the 
use of plates. 

The eye is a willing servant. It responds to 
the call for service long after it has passed the 
point of fatigue, but in doing so makes heavy 
drains on the nervous system, often with serious 
after results. . 

Any sense is improved by proper exercise. 
Limited vision may be increased by training, 
Our problem is to conserve what there is, and to 
make as much out of it as possible. 
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CALIFORNIA COUNTY FREE LIBRARIES. 


BY HARRIET G, EDDY, 
County Library Organizer, State Library, Sacramento. 


The library and the school are coming to be 
regarded more and more as supplemental, and 
vitally interrelated in purpose. This recognition 
of their interrelation in theory is coming to make 
them more and more so in fact. As a conse- 
quence, schools are paying more attention to 
libraries and demanding more of them; and libra- 
ries are paying more attention to service to the 
schools. We are all coming to have the far 
vision that between school and library there 
should be no boundary, since both are working to 
the same purpose—the general raising of the 
average intelligence. Each should be so inter- 
woven into the other as to present a solid fabric. 
Or to vary the figure, the ideal library is the 
enveloping action of the whole drama of educa- 
tion, furnishing books, pictures, and the story 
hour to the little child, then offering him recrea- 
tion and supplemental work through all his years 
of grammar and high school; furnishing him with 
material for research in the university, and finally 
equipping him with the only means we yet have 
for a continuation school through the rest of his 
life. 

Firm in the belief that this is the true mission 
of a library, and ambitious to bring about its 
realization, the California state library has for 
years been working towards books for the people, 
—not a few books for all the people, nor plenty of 
books for a few people, but plenty of books for 


_ all the people. And the two reasons which justify 


me in telling you about it are that we have the 
schools especially in mind in thus attempting com- 
plete service; and, second, because anything so 
vital to the welface of the community is, or should 
be, of vital interest to every teacher. 

Up to within a few years, there have been 
three ways in which library service has been given 
to the public: (1) Municipal libraries; (2) travel- 
ing libraries; (3) school libraries. These have 
not proved adequate to the task, for they are dis- 
connected from access to a larger collection of 
books, do not receive sufficient financial support, 
often do not have trained supervision, and hence 
are illy and disproportionately chosen, and _ fail 


to arouse in the people an enthusiasm to use 


them. So a unit was sought which would cure all 
these ills, and give service to everybody, whether 
living in the congestion of the city or on the dis- 
tant mountain side. The county offered the solu- 
tion to all these difficulties, as it is large enough 
to give ample support, to pay for trained super- 
vision, and when all the counties have established 
a county free library, then everybody in the state 
has free library service. So a county free library 
law has been passed ir California, making it per- 
missive for the county supervisors to establish a 
county free library, to levy taxes to support it, 
and to appoint a county librarian to have charge 
of it. Already twelve counties have taken up the 
plan, with unprecedented success. It works out 
exactly like a large city library with its branches. 
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The central library is in the county seat, and 
branches are placed in every community in the 
county; each branch has a collection of books, 
exchanged as the community finishes with them, 
with additional ones sent as requested and needed. 
Then the state library stands back of the county 
free libraries, supplementing them with any books 
they cannot have in their own collection. 

It is a wonderful plan, by far the most compre- 
hensive ever started for getting adequate library 
service for everybody. And the people are prov- 
ing it by their enthusiastic appreciation. Small 
towns are able to have reading room and library 
service, impossible if supported locally; high 
schools have access to hundreds of dollars’ 
worth of material for special research work dur- 
ing the year; study clubs have collections of 
books at their disposal; the special student has 
access to the book he most needs for his study; 
the farmer has sent to him the latest book in his 
particular industry; and the general public re- 
ceives every service a library can give. Thus the 
end toward which the county free library was 
created to aim is being realized—plenty of 
books for every one,—pleasure and profit for 
every one from early age to the end of life. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC IN RELATION TO THE 
MUSIC OF THE COMMUNITY. 


BY ELSIE SHAWE, 
Supervisor of Music, Public Schools, St. Paul. 


Public school music is one of the largest factors 
in the making of America a musical nation. 

Germany is said to own the pre-eminent place 
it does in the musical world to-day to music in the 
home. One of our foremost musicians in 
America to-day—a German by birth—has said 
that he owes his musical gift, not to his father, 
who was noted as a conductor, virtuoso, and com- 
poser, but rather to the lullabies and other simple 
folksongs that he heard from his earliest infancy 
from his mother’s lips. How can our public 
schools assist in bringing more music and music 
of a better quality into the home? By having 
nothing but the best music sung or played in the 
school, and, second, by including in the course of 
study many beautiful folk and other simple, but 
good songs, which, through love and familiarity, 
the child will naturally carry to his home. With 
the advent of the mechanical piano-player and 
talking machine in the school, the supervisor has 
an additional responsibility, as it becomes the 
duty of the supervisor to select music for the chil- 
dren to hear that will cultivate in them an appre- 
ciation of the very best in the art of music. 


{Public school music in relation to the church, 
woman’s club, choral club, and orchestra were discussed 
in turn, and the paper closed with the relation of public 
school music to life.] 

Is not the training for an avocation in life as 
important as the training for a vocation? The 
eight waking hours not spent in earning a living 
generally mean more towards the formation of 
character and good upright living in the indi- 
vidual than those eight hours spent in the office, 
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shop, or factory. Education must recognize this, 
and cultivate in the young a taste for good and 
pure enjoyment. The social nature of music is 
such that of all the arts it lends itself best to the 
enjoyment of the many; both performer and 
listener alike feel its influences and come under 
the spell of its power, and, as one of our great 
educators has said, “Music is a sweeping force in 
civilization.” 


0-0-0 
PHYSIOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY OF THE DEAF 
CHILD. 


BY CHARLES D. LOWRY, 
District Superintendent of Schools, Chicago. 


The conditions which produce or are associated 
with deafness, whether congenital or adventitious, 
have a close relation with those which cause brain 
defects. Deaf children, by experimental tests, 
were found inferior to hearing children in height, 
length of body, size of head, motor ability, lung 
capacity, quickness of perception, and in other 
physical and mental tests.’ The emotional life of 
the deaf is narrow and unbalanced. 

The general inferiority of the deaf in so many 
lines of growth, strength, keenness of sense, 
quickness of action, point to the necessity for a 
great amount of motor training through games, 
gymnastics, manual training, and all other forms 
of expression. These exercises cannot be left to 
the instincts of children nor be given only a few 
minutes a day. The work and the play must be 
scientifically planned and systematically carried 
out. 

Thinking can make little’ progress without 
words. Words in great numbers should be given 
to the deaf child while he is still very young. 
They should be taught by the lips if possible, but 
# not, in some other way, else the intellect may 
never be aroused to the point required for the 
mastery of speech and the handling of complex 
ideas. 

Every group of deaf children should have the 
services of a consulting psychologist. Each 
child should be subjected to a careful psycho- 
physical examination, and his educational treat- 
ment be founded upon the results of this examina- 
tion. At frequent intervals this examination 
should be repeated. 


YELLOWSTONE VS. SOUTH PARK 


On succeeding days, in cities three hundred 
miles apart, | heard two compositions read. One 
was on Yellowstone park; the other was on 
South park in the writer’s own city. The boys 
were of about equal natural talent, but their es- 
Says were as far apart as the two parks. One 
was a mere statement -of facts picked out of a 
book, giving location, size, features, and laws re- 
lating to it, as lifeless as a winter maple; the other 
was the real thing, a personal account of a park 
that he knew much about, and regarding which 
he had learned much more from the men on 
duty there. 
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BOOK TABLE. 
A STUDY OF VBERSIFICATION. By Brander 
Matthews. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Cloth. 275 pp. Price, $1.25. 

To most of us who read poetry and who are im- 
pressed by it, the impression is due either to the form 
or to the content, or perhaps to both. In “Hiawatha” 
we are carried away by the swing and meter of the 
opening lines:— 


“Can you tell me whence these legends? 
Whence these stories and traditions? 
With the thunder of the forest, 

With the dew and damp of wigwams.” 


But when Kipling tells us to “learn about women” from 
him it is the thought almost entirely that takes our at- 
tention, and the form of the poem seems of minor im- 
portance :— 
“I’ve taken my fun as I’ve found it, 
An’ now I must pay for my fun, 
The more you ‘ave known o’ the others 
The less you will settle to one.” 


One selection charms our ears, and the other appeals 
in a certain degree to our intellect. But we seldom stop 
to analyze the impression left by the poetry, or to see 
the skill that the poet has used in putting the syllables 
together. It is well worth our while to try to under- 
stand the principles of the art which works such mar- 
velous results, and in reality poetry demands for its 
full appreciation an understanding of versification. 
And after one has read Professor Matthews’ latest book 
one is well equipped with this understanding. The 
lover of poetry will have gained a good basic knowledge 
of the principles that govern modern English versifica- 
tion, and he will have seen these principles so often ap- 
plied and so well illustrated in “A Study of Versifica- 
tion” that the next time he reads Whittier’s “Barefoot 
Boy” or a part of Dante’s. “Divine Comedy” he will ap- 
preciate more than ever before the poets’ skill and 
technique in phrasing their thoughts. Professor 
Matthews has not given us a thorough treatise of versi- 
fication in the sense of examining all forms of poetry 
from the period before Chaucer down to the period in 
which Alfred Austin is said to be a figure. In fact he 
disavows any such intention in his preface. His book is 
an analysis of versification nm the poetry from the 
Elizabethan age down to the nineteenth century. It !s 
a book which shows one how others have accomplished 
their art; it explains their method, and lays down a few 
general rules. But it does not attempt to assert rules 
and principles which would enable us to write poetry,— 
that would be a_ precarious undertaking. We are 
taught to observe what is the mechanism of the poets’ 
art, to see how poetry has been writien, not how It 
ought to have been written. The author admits of “a 
modest attempt to codify the practice of the poets 
themselves and to deduce the underlying principles.” 
The book is so written and arranged that it would make 
an excellent text-book for secondary schools and col- 
leges, and all students of composition or literature 
should have such an understanding as this book affords. 
Verse writing, while it does not necessarily lead to 
poetic fame, is an admirable exercise, and the necessity 
of mating words in rhyme enriches the student’s vocab- 
ulary and increases his control over it. Furthermore 
tthe general reader has been sadly in need of such a 
book as Professor Matthews has given us,—indeed, we 
should be deeply grateful to the author for satisfying 
a great need in so clear and commendable a manner. 


ART SONG CYCLES—BOOKS ONE AND TWO. By 
W. Otto Miessner, Connersville, Indiana, and Florence 
Cc. Fox. . Boston, New York, Chicago: Silver, Burdett 
& Co. Paper. (8x10.) Book One, 56 pp., price, 25 
cents; Book Two, 56 pp., price, 25 cents. 

This is a new, attractive group ef songs in which 
music and imagination help each other skilfully and ar- 
tistically. “Art Song Cycles” express for the @hild the 
delicate fancies and the quaint “make-believes’ which 
are the chief joy of his young life. At the same time 
they teach him melodies of exquisite beauty which re- 
veal to him the power of music to picture a mood and to 
express the joy of nature. Some-of us whé are grown 
up have forgotten that “fuzzy, wuzzy bumblebees” are 
big. bold robbers; that the fireflies are lantern-bearers 
to the fairies, and that it is the mission of Granddaddy 
Longlegs to point the way the cows have gone, but chil- 
dren know these things, and many more just as wonder- 
ful. It is his sympathy with the ideas of childhood and 
his conviction that school children need music of an ar- 
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tistic character that has led Mr. Miessner to write these 


songs. 

In Book One are the Oyele of the Senses: Touching, 
Seeing, Tasting, Hearing, Smelling. 

Also the Cycle of Insects: Mr. Bumble Bee, Honey 
Bee, Katydid, Brownie Firefly, Granddaddy Longlegs. 

Also the Cycle of Foreign Lands: Germany, Green- 
land, China, Japan, Scotland, Holland. 

Book Two contains Cycle of Birds, Cycle of Flowers, 
Cycle of Seeds. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN ENGLISH 
' PROSE (1741-1892). Compiled by Annie Barnett and 
Lucy Dale. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

Cloth. 12mo. 450 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This extensive group of writings by Emglish prose 
authors has been as carefully as skilfully selected by 
the compilers,—a brace of English women, one of whom 
was a student at Oxford. Here we are in temporary 
touch with Dr. Samuel Johnson, with Goldsmith, Gib- 
bon, Lamb, Byron, Keats, Jane Austen, Dickens, Char- 
lotte Bronte, Meredith, Stevenson, and many others,— 
those who knew the English tongue thoroughly, and 
many who wrote it brilliantly. It is a pleasant sense 
of companionship one feels as he finds himself for a mo- 
ment with historians and essayists, with poets and 
novelists, each of whom found some niche in the British 
Hall of Fame. Such a work may well find a place on 
one’s book-shelf, and will tender us many a delightful 
hour. 

LA FAMILLE ET L’EDUCATION. Edited and pub- 
lished by Editeur Goemaere, 21 Rue de la Limite, 
Brussels, Belgium. Paper. 110 pp. Price, 2 francs 
(40 cents). 

American educationists who are familiar with French 
will find it to their advantage to secure a copy of this 
work. It is the report of the Third Congress of the 
International d’Education familiale, a congress which 
brings together most distinguished men and women 
from Europe and from other continents. In_ this 
volume, besides tue valuable reports and debates of the 
various sections of the congress of 1910, will be found 
addresses of eminent educators from France, Denmark, 
England, Germany, Italy, Turkey, Australia, etc., which 
are well worth perusal by American schoolmen. And 
here and there will be found some illuminating words 
from American participants in the congress, as, for in- 
stance, those of Miss Fannie L. Lachmund of St. Louis. 
The volume will be found of profound interest and prac- 
tical value to those who study it. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By John M. Colaw and 
James K. Powers. Richmond, Indiana: B. F. John- 
son Publishing Company. Cloth. 368 pp. Price, 90 
cents. 

This is an inductive presentation of algebra basing 
the treatment of the subject upon the students’ knowl- 
edge of elementary arithmetic. It respects all recent 
reports and syllabi of mathematical societies and asso- 
ciations without accepting anything merely because It 
is new. In passing to new ideas, numerical illustra- 
tions are freely used, and abundant concrete material 
has been introduced to make the subject easily and 
clearly understood. In addition to the inductive exer- 
cises intended to lead up to principles and processes, 
many oral examples are included in the exercises and 
numerous pointed questions have been placed in the 
reviews for the purpose of fixing definitions, principles, 
and processes in the pupil’s mind. Frequent “review 
exercises” serve to impress and render familiar the 


. more essential facts of elementary algebra. 


Throughout the purpose of the study of algebra is 
made a disciplinary means to a practical end. 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF CHEMISTRY. By T. P. 
Hilditch, B. Sc., London University. New York: D. 
Van Nostrand Company. 12mo. Cloth. 263 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

This work is wisely named. It is an attempt, and a 
successful attempt, to outline briefly and succinctly the 
historic development of the science of chemistry, the 
discoveries gand discoverers, the larger light they 
brought to what is by its very nature a difficult but 
highly necessary study. It assumes that some practical 
knowledge of the science has already been, or is being 
acquired by the student, and so spends no space on 
hypotheses or reactions only so far as these are bound 
up with historical facts. The entire work evidences the 
painstaking research of years, and contains matters of 
the deepest interest as well as practical value to those 
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who care to know the evolution of this science. 

pendix A has a biographical index of eminent chine: 
ists, while B gives a tabular view of the chief events 
of chemical interest and the dates when they occurred. 
BELL AND WING. A Volume of Poems by Fred- 
_erick Fanning Ayer. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons. Cloth. 1,266 pp. Price, $2.50, net. 

Whatever may be the merits or demerits of this co- 
lossal volume of verse, at first sight it would seem that 
one would need a life as prolonged as the antediluvians 
to read it through. And it is probable that in this day, 
when the stock market of poetry is much beneath the 
quotations of a half-century ago, the average lover of 
verse would be appalled by its dimensions. He cer- 
tainly would be by the contents and the metre. In our 
boyhood three forms of metre prevailed, long metre, 
short metre, and peculiar metre. The metre of this 
volume is assuredly “long” and “peculiar.” As may be 
imagined, some lines here and there have merit, but 
taken all in all, the sentiments expressed and the form 
into which they are compressed are not as attractive as 
they might be made. We seriously doubt the wisdom of 
launching such a massive bit of versification into the 
crisp and busy life of to-day. But then the versifier and 
the publisher ought to know what they are doing even 
bag mt a do not. But poetry does not always consist 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“ A History of the United States for Schools.” By A. C. McLaugh- 
lin and C.H. Van Tyne. New York: LD. Appleton & Co. bs 

The Progressive Mental Arithmetic. Book I.” By John B. 
Blagden & McTurnan. 

ctor Hugo. y Pelh 
Price, cent. Boston: ‘elham Edgar and John Squair. 

‘The Concise Oxford Dicti f = : 
The Clarendon a ctionary of Current English.” Oxford: 

‘* Structures and Functions of the Body.” By Annette Fiske. 
Price, $1.25. Philadelphia: W. B. Sennders Com io. 

-— By Washington Irving. New York: T. Y. Crowell 


“The Morals of the Children.” By Rose W. Chapman. Price 
20 cents. New York: The Mary Wood Allen Fund Committee. ° 
Books and How to Make the Most of Them.” By J. H. Penniman. 
Syracuse, N. Y: C. W. Bardeen 
“Elements of Construction.” By Charles A. King. Price, 70 
cents.—"* Elements of Woodwood.’’ By Charles A. King. Price, 
60 cents. New York: American Book Company. 


Davis-Julien Readers 


BY JOHN W. DAVIS, 
District Supt. of Schools, New York City 


AND FANNIE JULIEN, 

Pub. School No. 8, The Bronx, New York City 
Embody the results of recent investiga 
tion in the psychology of reading. They 
are the only readers meeting these re- 
quirements in size of type, length of 
line, space between words and between 
lines, and other important matters. 


The following books are now ready :— 
Finger Play Reader—Parti.... . $0.35 


For first year classes. 
Sea-Brownie Reader— Parti .... -40 
For second year classes. 
Evenings with Grandma—Part!l .. . 
For third year classes. 


Correspondence invited. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIG3NCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 
this beading are solicited from 

hoo] authorities in every state im the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


July 25-28: Examination for Teach- 
ers’ Certificates, Springfield, Ill. 


August 12-18: First International 
Congress on Pedagogy, Brussels; 
Elmer E. Brown, chairman of the 
American Committee. 


October 19-21: Vermont State Asso- 
ciation, Montp-lier; president, Su- 
perintendent E. M. Roscoe, 
Springfield. 


October 20: New Hampshire State 


Association, Concord; president, 
Superintendent H. Moore, 
Wolfboro. 

October 25, 26, 27: «Maine State 
Teachers’ Association, Augusta; 
president, Superintendent D. H. 
Perkins, Skowhegan. 

November 9, 10: Kansas State 


Teachers’ Association, Topeka. 


November 9-11: Missouri State Asso- 
ciation, Hannibal; president, J. W. 


Withers, Teachers College, St. 
Louis. 

November 9, 10, 11: Iowa State 
Teachers’ Association, Des 
Moines; O. E. Smith, Indianola, 
secretary. 


November 27, 28, 29: New York 
State Teachers’ Association, Al- 
bany; George P. Bristol, president. 


November 30 to December 2: South- 
ern Educational Association, 
Houston, Texas. 


December 27, 28, 29: Indiana State 
Association, Indianapolis. 


April 19, 20: Central Missouri Asso- 
-ciation, Warrensburg, Mo.; secre- 
tary, T. R. Luckett, Sedalia. 


> 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


Maine -is going to fall in line with 
a sensible industrial education sys- 
tem to bé inaugurated in September. 
We quote the recommendations of 
the state board as given by State 
Superintendent Payson Smith:— 

“We made twelve recommenda- 
tions. The first related to the fixing 
of minimum requirements regarding 
the salary and qualification of com— 
mon school teachers and is only re- 
motely related to industrial educa- 
tion. The next suggested the exten- 
sion of expert school supervision. 
The third recommendation, that 
handwork and domestic science be 
introduced in the elementary schools, 
is being complied with literally. The 
fourth, that greater emphasis be put 
apon home geography, local indus- 
tries, local history, etc.; the fifth, 
that school gardens be planted; the 
sixth, that emphasis be put upon the 
fact that the one room type of school 
is a fixture in rural communities, and 
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the seventh, that wherever practi- 
cable rural schools be consolidated, 
are matters which call for public in- 
terest rather than the enactment of 
legislation. 

“In compliance with the eighth 
ecommendation, that courses be sup- 
plied for training teachers in agri- 
-ulture, manual training, and domes- 
tic science, two of the normal 
schools, just which ones has not yet 
been determined, will open with such 
courses for teachers in the fall. Tht 
University of Maine already has 
such a course for teachers in agri- 
cultural lines. 

“The ninth suggestion was that 
the state offer encouragement to 
towns to include agricultural man- 
ual training and domestic science 
courses in ‘tthe work in the high 
schools. The act passed by the last 
legislature provides aid for schools 
where there are at least twelve stu- 
dents. 

“The eleventh recommendation 
was that something be done to en- 
courage continuation courses, 
through evening classes, in mannu- 
facturing and industrial centres. 
The sixth section of the new law 
provides for such aid provided free- 
hand and mechanical drawing are 
taught. 

“The last suggestion was that en- 
couragement be. given to the estab- 
lishment of trade schools, and in 
2ompliance with it the new law pro- 
vides for the granting of financial 
assistance equal to two-thirds what 
the town spends, with a limit of 
$2,000 in any one year. L believe 
that these trade schools will be es- 
tablished slowly, the present ten- 
jency being to extend the handwork 
throughout the schoo] system now in 
existence.”’ 

AUGUSTA. G. H. Starkey of 
Vassalboro will be supervisor of the 
schools in unorganized townships 
during the next school year, work- 
ing under the direction of Superin- 
tendent Smith. There . were fifty- 
nine of these schools last year in 
fifty-nine different townships. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Claremont, Manchester, 
Portsmouth have medical 
tion, have had it more 
year.- 

SOUTH WEARE. 
George Winch, for twenty years 
principal of the Varney grammar 
school of Manchester, N. H., spends 
every summer here, and supplies the 
pulpit of the Congregational church 
annually. 

BERLIN. The school garden and 
playground movement is well on its 
feet in this town. Last year 500 pu- 
pils at least attempted to do some 
real gardening, and it has proved 
profitable. The playground offers 
equipment for tennis, basket ball, 
and various other games and plays. 


VERMONT. 


ST. JOHNSBURY. Four pupils in 
the ninth grade completed the speli- 
ing book this year, being able to spell 
all the 3,750 words orally and by 
writing without mistake. 

MIDDLEBURY. The summer 
session at Middlebury College is be- 
ing very largely attended this year. 
All the college accommodations are 
used, and additional instructors have 
been engaged to carry on the in- 


and 
inspec- 
than one 


Principal 
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<reased work called, for by the unex- 
pectedly large number of new stu- 
dents. Several new courses have 
been announced. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


ANDOVER. Home gardens have 
interested a very large number of 
school children this year. Last year 
the home garden visitor made 500 
visits and afforded instruction when 
it was necessary. 


AMHERST. President Butter- 
field of the Amherst Agricultural 
College has announced seventeen 


new appointments to the faculty to 
take effect September 1. The trus- 
tees voted to dissolve the existing 
relationship between the college and 
Boston University, by which univer- 
sity degrees were conferred upon 
graduates of the college. It was 
also voted to charge a tuition fee to 
the students of the winter school 
and also to those who are not resi- 
dents of the state entering the regu- 
lar courses after 1912. The follow- 
ing is a list of the new appoint- 
ments to the faculty:— 

Professor Edward M. Lewis will 
be assistant professor of English 
and assistant dean. 

Professor Robert J. Sprague will 
be head of the division of the hu- 
manities and professor of economics 
and sociology. 

Curry 8S. Hicks is to be assistant 
professor of physical education to 
succeed Dr. Percy L. Reynolds, re- 
signed. 

Dr. Charles A. Peters will be pro- 
ee of inorganic and soil chemis- 


Frederick L. Yeaw will be assist- 
ant professor in market gardening 
to succeed Charles S: Heller. 

Arthur K. Harrison will be an in- 
structor in landscape gardening to 
succeed John Noyes, resigned. Dr. 
Chester A. Butman will be an in- 
structor in physics. William L. 
Harmount will be an instructor in 
French. Albert Grauer will be an 
instructor in German. Elvin L. 
Quaife is to be instructor in animal 
husbandry. William L. Machmer is 
to be instructor in mathematics. 


BOSTON. The City Normal 
school graduated 112 this year. 


BELCHERTOWN. Belchertown 
is maintaining the reputation of the 
towns of western Massachusetts for 
a love of historical activity. The 
past week has seen a fine celebra- 
tion of the 150th anniversary, in 
which the history of the town has 
been thoroughly gone over. ~* 


FITCHBURG. The prospects for 
an exceptionally large entering class 
at the Fitchburg Normal school are 
good. Sixty-nine took the regular 
spring examinations, and more are 
expected to take those in the fall. 
‘ Signs all point to great congestion 
at the high school next fall. Su- 
perintendent Edgerly expects an en- 
roliment of about 800, which is far 
above the number which can be ac- 
commodated. A new school build- 
ing seems the only solution. 

LUDLOW. The first graduating 
exercises of the Ludlow Textile 
school were held in the high school 
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hall last week. The school has 7 
proved a success during its first Pe 
year, and will be continued. The : 


boys have attended school half a 
day and are employed in the mills 
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the other half day, and they are 
jaid for the work which they do in 
the mills. William H. Dvoley of 
the Lawrence Industrial school, the 
speaker of the evening, was intro- 
duced by Principal Fred L. Hunt. 


MONSON. An unusual method 
was pursued in one of the rural 
schools in Monson this year to fur- 
ther the teeth-cleaning habits of 
children. Tooth brushes were se- 
cured for all the children, and be- 
fore the opening of the afternoon 
session each day the children were 
put through a tooth brush drill. 


NEW BBDFORD. The Swain 
Free school announces the engage- 
ment of H. A. Neyland as director 
of ‘the school of design. Mr. Ney- 
land is a graduate of Pratt Insti- 
tute, and has since had ten years’ 
experience in directing art and 
handicraft academies both in 
America and in Europe. 


NEWTON. The annual report of 
Superintendent F. E. Spaulding is 
the most comprehensive, intensive, 
and complete ever issued regarding 
the school system of any city under 
a half a million population. 


TAUNTON. Taunton will have 
its first equipped and _ supervised 
playground this summer in a school 
gard. The city officials have under 
consideration a plan for the pur- 
chase of a large ground upon which 
will be created the first recreation 
centre. 

PITTSFIELD. The playground 
committee which was appointed by 
Mayor Miller has decided to become 
an incorporated association. A new 
playground of about 100,000 square 
feet. situated in the heart of the 
tenement district, has been  pur- 
chased by the committee. 


QUINCY. Miss Julia Under- 
wood has resigned after completing 
fifty-six years of service in the local 
public schools. Miss Underwood 
taught in one school fifty-four 
years, the same school in which she 
herself received her early education. 
She was born and always live in 
Quincey. 

SPRINGFIELD. The Massachu- 
setts School Janitors’ Association at 
its annual meeting here last week 
voted the question of affiliation with 
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Don’t 
Hold the 
Penny 


SO CLOSE TO YOUR EVE 
That it Hides the DOLLAR a Few Inches Away 


The Holden Adjustable Book Covers 


Were Made to Produce Economy in the Schoolroom by Increasing the Lives cf Free Tex! Beoks 
and to Promote Cleanliness by Providing a Sanitary Method of Transferring Free Books 


theHolden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


the American federation of labor In 
the hands of each local association. 
George A. Brown of Worcester was 
elected president, and Wallace C. 
Tilton of New Bedford, secretary. 


TOPSFIELD. The first county 
association in the United States was 
held here in 1830. After five years 
Franklin county had a meeting: In 
1847 Hampden county; in 1848, Nor- 
folk and Dukes; in 1849, Berkshire 
and Bristol: in 1850, Plymouth: in 
1852, Nantucket; in 1853, Middlesex; 
and in 1857 in Worcester. 


WORCESTER. Few cities can 
show development of  play- 
grounds in a single year equal 
to the record last summer ip 
Worcester. The Playground Asso- 
ciation of that city expended over 
$10,000 upon ten playgrounds in the 
parks and another ten in school 
vards under the direction of two su- 
pervisors and fifty-six teachers. The 
park commission equipped and 
maintained the grounds. Recently 
a playground commission has been 
weanized, and the work will be en- 
larged in scope and the number of 
places will be increased. Plans 
have been made for a field house in 
Crompton park. The plans call for 
the eventual erection of a complete 
recreation centre, including not only 
suitable buildings but adequate out- 
door facilities for all ages and 
classes twelve months in the year. 

WALTHAM. Superintendent 
Parkinson states that the savings 
bank which has been tried for a 
year in the Newhall school has been 
a great success. The teachers found 
hat they could make the collections 
within seven minutes from the time 
that they started. The difficulty to 
be encountered, should the system 
be extended, lay in the treasury 
system. He suggested that the dif- 
ficulty might be worked out by 
using the commercial students of 
the high school, and stated that it 
Was very desirable that the savings 
bank be extended as far as possible. 
It was worth a good deal to have 
the children put their money in 
these banks, as they would not 
spend it on frivolous things. Mr. 
Parkinson stated that there had 
been one instance where the pupil 
had saved up enough to buy himself 
a bicycle, and another case where 
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one had saved enough to pay her 
mother’s way to Sweden. It was 
advantageous to extend the system, 
even if some of the grades were left 
out. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


KINGSTON. A _ beekeepers’ field 
day and convention on July 29 is a 
novel feature of the Rhode Island 
Btate College summer school. There 
will be lectures by authorities and 
exhibits of the work done during 
July by the beekeepers. 


CONNECTICUT. 

SOUTH MANCHESTER. A Rus- 
Sell Sage Foundation circular has 
been issued which shows the method 
developed by F. A. Verplanck in the 
schools of this city for discovering 
the causes of non-promotion. It is 
kaid to be the simplest, easiest, and 
nost valid method yet discovered for 
ascertaining causes of retardation. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The 
borough of Bronx had a park day 
for the children, and_ entertained 
90,000 pupils in nine public parks on 
June 17. It was financed by public 
subscription. There were 123,000 
bricks of ice cream, 27,000 gallons of 
milk, and 2,000 pounds of cake and 
fancy crackers. 


That courses in journalism are 
proving a successful attraction at the 
New York University School of 
Commerce, Finance, and Accounts is 
evidenced by the increase in attend- 
ance for 1910-1911. The courses 
cover everything from reporting and 
editorial writing to the business 
management of magazines. 

The New York board of education 
has notified Julius Hopp that the 
committee on buildings has acted 
favorably upon his suggestion of 
opening the public school  play- 
grounds to performances of dramas 
approved of by the board and by 
the Theatre Centre for schools, of 
which Julius Hopp has charge. 
This Theatre Centre for schools was 
established by the board of educa- 
tion to promote an interest in the 
theatre and in music among the pu- 
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pils of the public schools. Plang 
have been under consideration for 
several years for the presentation 
of classic dramas in the public 
parks, just as concerts are now 
given. 

ITHACA. Dr. L. H. Bailey, dean 
of the Cornell college of agriculture, 
confirms a report that he has re- 
signed as head of the New York 
State College, Dr. Bailey was 
chairman of Roosevelt's country life 
commission. 


VIRGINIA. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE. The Ru- 
ral Life Week at the University of 
Virginia: summer school is ad- 
mirable idea. This year the discus- 
sions will be along the line of co- 
operation among three phases of ru- 
ral life—the farm, the home, and 
the country church. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore alone has ‘medical in- 
spection. 


NEW JERSEY. 


EAST ORANGE. The fourth an- 
nual report of the playground com- 
missioners of this city is the most 
beautiful, comprehensive, and sug- 
gestive of any city report we have 
seen. It is a full description of the 
work accomplished, of the philosophy 
involved, with special articles on 
playground work, and all illustrated 
by the best of playground pictures. 

MONTCLAIR. The Montclair 
open-air school was modeled 
after the successful one in Hart- 
ford, Conn. The board of edu- 
cation furnishes teacher, cook, 
helper, and equipment. The Society 
for the Relief and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis selects the menu and 
attends to the buying of the food, as 
well as to defraying the expense. 
From the eighty children in need of 
treatment the medical inspectors se- 
lected twenty whose physical and 
home conditions seemed to demand 
it most, and whose parents, it was 
thought by the investigation of the 
school nurse, would co-operate. 
Those selected were from the first 
six grades, and included two He- 
crews, two Germans, seven Italians, 
five Americans, and four negroes. 
A large army tent has been erected 
and equipped with adjustable desks, 
slate blackboard on the north side, 
and the other necessities of a school- 
room. An aggregate gain of thirty 
pounds and an average gain of one 
and one-half pounds in the three 
weeks showed what fresh air alone 
could do. For a while the woolen 
sweaters, with army blankets thrown 
over the backs of the seats and used 
as lap robes, were sufficient. Then, 
as the air grew colder, the children 
used their sitting-out bags. These 
are made of heavy beaver cloth, the 
lower part covered with canvas, and 
a felt pad in the bottom. — They 
fasten by means of snaps, leaving the 
arms free. Heated soap-stones, 
wrapped in papef and placed in foot- 
boxes, were used frequently, and on 
very severe days army blankets were 
thrown over the head and shoulders. 
The children are allowed to talk ex- 
cept during the three hours and fif- 
teen minutes devoted to school work, 
when frequent rests and gymmastics 
are given. The children, who are 
weighed each week by the school 
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EMERSON 
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HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Ora , Literatare, and 


in America. It to develop in 


the student a knowledge of his own powers ia 
expression, whether as a creative thinker oran 
interpreter. A beautiful new Sum.- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full orm 
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HARRY SEYMOUL ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
Bow BOSTON , MASS. 


nurse, had gained on an average 
three and one-third pounds in ten 
weeks. As agclass, they seemed 
brighter in every way, happier and 
more alert mentally. Certain chil- 
dren who had shown a violent dislike 
for unfamiliar articles of food had 
learned to relish them. ‘ 

. PRINCETON. Princeton Univer- 
sity has received gifts amounting to 
more than $100,000, of which $40,000 
is for a lectureship in public affairs 
to be held by Hon. George B. Mc- 
Clellen. 

BLOOMFIELD. There is a new 
$180,000 high school building under 
construction here. The building 
will have an assembly room with a 
seating capacity of 1,000 and a large 
stage. The plans show excellent 
provisions for officers, a domestic 
science department, library, labora- 
tories, gymnasium, and manual 
training rooms. It is to be con- 
structed of limestone, terra cotta, 
and granite, with speckled brick for 
the upper stories. The heating, 
lighting, and ventilating systems 
are all of the best. 


CAPE MAY. The Cape May 
School of Agriculture, Industrial 
Art, and Science is having a most 
successful summer session this year. 
The location of the school is ideal, 
and the course is highly efficient. 
There is a great deal of valuable 
practical work and little of theory 
in the work. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


LANCASTER. Superintendent 
Buehrle, who resigned in May, is 
succeeded by Professor Harbold. 
principal of the training school of 
the Millersville State Normal school. 
one of the best-equipped educators 
in the state. 

KUTZTOWN. *Fully 3,000 people 
-rowded into Kutztown to attend the 
first Field day and play pienic held 
by the schools of the whole county 
at the Keystone State Normal school 
ander the direction of County Super- 
intendent E. M. Rapp. It proved to 
be one of the most successful affairs 
ever undertaken for the country 


school children, and everyone en- 
tered into the enjoyment of the 
great outing. Most of the day was 
spent with a continuous round of 
competitive sports between the va- 
rious schools. In some cases the 
children from numerous towns 
turned out en masse. From _ the 
Hamburg high school there were 
thirty-eight out of forty present. 
Birdsboro high school had forty- 
four out ef an enrollment of fifty- 
six, and West Reading high school 
had nineteen out of twenty-one. A 
group of ten automobiles from Shoe- 
makersville brought sixty-five chil- 
dren. In all there were about 250 
teachers present from all points of 
the country. Many of the parties 
arrived in automobiles. The vart- 
ous competitors were divided into 
groups, and there were contests go- 
ing on simultaneously. The day 
was opened with a festival of song 
in the chapel. This play picnic will 


be made an annual event, and will - 


be held each year at the normal. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 
WYOMING. 

LARAMIE. Ira B. Fee, who was 
deputy state superintendent with 
Mr. Cook, succeeds F. W. Lee as su- 
perintendent of this city. 

CHEYENNE. Superintendent 
S. Stockwell is rounding out a six- 
years’ term, with every indication of 
increasing efficiency. In his term 
he has seen the enrollment double, 
and the equipment has increased far 
beyond the enrollment, and this 
without the issue of bonds, which 
is almost unprecedent, in the West. 
Mr. Stockwell came to the superin- 
tendency from the department of 
education in the State University at 
Laramie. He is a graduate of both 
the Lowa State Teachers College and 
the lowa University, and has come 


into educational leadership natur- 
ally. 
WASHINGTON. 
TACOMA. The school board of 


Tacoma is highly fortunate in secur- 
ing William F. Geiger of Spokane 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


TATE. NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalogue 


88 
address the Principal, A.C. ‘BoypEr, M. A, 


The Fisk Teachers’ ies 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 39 Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cai., 2142 Shattuck Ave. gogical and technical iratetn of rm a ef 
Washington, 1505 Penn, Ave. Denver, Col., 405 Cooper Bid Los Argoles, Cal. +» 238 Deuglas Bldg. the commercial subjects. J. Aspury Prr- 
Portland, Ore., 611 Swetland Bldg. Principal. 
MENEELY& CO. Fi 


Che James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
All calls for teachers direct from schoo] authorities. Positive mire Us, recommenda- 
tions. Competent teachers in demand. REGISTRATION FEE, $1.00. 
JACKSON BOULEVARD 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY sure, 


pee notice for high gat positions. Takes pride in prompt, veiialie work. Telegraphor 
Phone. No advance fee. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Tenth Year. Send for manual. 
W. B. ANDREWS, Manager, Portland, Maine. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 
year. Best Schools and our permanent clients. YOU want 
to our new booklet ‘*Teachi nat aB Western ces, Realty Building, Spokane, 
Washington; Idaho Building, Bo 


The Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
310-311 Providence Building, Duluth, Minn. 
We have some excellent positions for some excellent teachers. Write for terms. 


Removal Notice 
Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


Established 1890 

Miss E. F. Foster, Manager. Miss T. M. Hastings, Ass’t Manager. 

formerly of 50 Bromfield Street, has removed to 6 Beacon Street, Boston. 
New Telephone, Haymarket 1788. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


(The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England.) 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 8 BEACON BOSTON. 

Established 1885. Telephone, Hay. 975-4 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
. Pillsbury The Macmillan Co., N.Y. $1. 


The Essentials of Psychology...... yee 
Latin and Greek in Education. 


o 


A Big Horse to Ride.. -. .. Dewing 1.50 
Elements of Construction. ..................-... king American Book Co., 70 
Elements of Woodwork ............ 60 
The Poetry of Victor Hu go. {Eagar & Ginn & Co., Boston 90 
Tolstoi’s Resurrection Delano [Tr.}] T. Y. Crowell & Co... N.Y. —— 
Seeing Europe by Meri- weather The Baker & Taylor Co. * 2.00 
The Cross of nshaw Small Maynard, Boston 1.20 
006. Partridge Sturgis & Walton Co. 
Grow Old “aiong Revell, 1.25 
A History of the United States for Schools..... Van Tyne D. Appleton Oia, —— 
Structares and Functions of the Body.. ....... Fiske W.B. ‘Saunders Co., Phila. 1.25 
The Consme Oxford Dictionary of Current 


as the successor of C. W. Knouff as BELLINGHAM. Superintendent 

principal of the high school. Mr. fimer E. Carr has been re-elected 

Knouff was offered $4,000 salary to for four years with an increase in 

remain, but decided to go to Chi-  galary. 

cago as representative of the Prang wees 

Company, and the board pays Mr. IDAHO. 

Geiger the salary offered Mr. No city in this state has medical 

Knouff. He has been principal of  inepection. 

the Spokane high school for seven 

years. CENTRAL STATES. 
OLYMPIA. Henry B. mater 

superintendent of public instruction, 

tn issued an excellent teachers’ MISSOURI. 

manual for the elementary schools Among the important features al- 

of Washington, with two supple- ready introduced by State Superin- 

ments. It is one of the most thor-  tendent Evans is a week’s meeting of 

ough and commendable manuals J) county superintendents at the 

that bas come to our attention. capital city. Attendance was obliga- 


| B 


tory unless excused on the ground 
that they would take a summer 
school course at some university or 
normal school. The first session was 
in early June. The attendance was 
_— and the program highly valu- 
able. 

WARRENSBURG. President W. 
J. Hawkins of the normal school of 
this city is president of the Central 
Missouri Association this year. 


WISCONSIN. 


TWO RIVERS. Medical exami- 
nation has been installed as a regu- 
lar feature of the schools. 


ILLINOIS. 


The legislature has abolished the 
common drinking cup. The law pro- 
vides “that it shall be unlawful for 
any person, firm, or corporation, di- 
rectly or indirectly connected in any 
public or private school or in any 
state institution, halls used for pub- 
lic meetings or entertainments, lodg- 
ing houses, theatres, factories, or 
public or municipal buildings in the 
state of Illinois, to use or permit for 
use a common drinking cup or glass, 
or other utensil used for public 
drinking purposes. It shall be un- 
lawful for any person or corporation 
in charge of or in control of any 
railroad train or any station to per- 
mit the use of a common drinking 
cup in or about any trains operated 
by it or in any building or premises 
used by it whatever.” 


INDIANA. 


GREENFIELD. Superintendent 
W. C. Goble goes to the Indiana 
State Normal school, in the depart- 
ment of history. 

MARION. The Educator-Journal 
reports the Marion Normal school as 
more prosperous than ever before. 


BLOOMINGTON. Superintend- 
ent H. L. Smith is president of the 
Southern Indiana Association this 
year. 


Walter A. Jessup, Ph.D., takes the 
chair of school administration in the 
department of education of the State 
University. Mr. Jessup was superin- 
tendent at Madison, Indiana. until 
1900, when he resigned to go to 
Teachers’ College, New York, for 
study. 

INDIANAPOLIS. Laurence Me- 
Tirnan, ex-assistant state superin- 
tendent, and of late the Indiana 
representative of D.C. Heath & 
Co. in this city, has identified him- 
self with Little, Brown & Co. of 
Boston. has become an officer in this 
old and successful publishing house, 
and has assumed the management 
of their western business, with offi- 
ces in Chicago. Mr. MeTirnan is 
one of Indiana’s most popular school 
men, and al! rejoice in his business 
prosperity. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


_ “The Meistersingers’ All-Star Min- 
strels” of fifty has proved a revela- 
tion not only in vaudeville but in the 
minstrel history of America. There 
has certainly never been a chorus to 
equal the forty male voices that are 
singing the old southern songs and 
the modern minstrel numbers, while 


“The Meistersingers” themselves are | 


being heard to better advantage than 
at any time during their engage- 
ment. As for the end men, George 
Thatcher, Lew Benedict, Hughie 
Dougherty, and John Healy, every 
‘ne of them has made an individua! 
hit that has revived new interest In 
minstrelsy. As last week, Mfr. 
Keith has provided an exceptionally 
strong bill outside of the minstrel 
circle. It will include Trovato, the 
wonderful Filipino violinist; Mene- 
tekel, whose appearance brings a 
aoveity in the way of invisible writ- 
ing never before seen in Boston; 
Neff and Starr, musical comedians; 
Cullison and Villa company; Duff 
and Walsh, and the Ioleen sisters. 


A ORUEL DIFFERENCE. 


Frost—“What’s the difference be- 

tween a debutante and a_  suffra- 

Snow—“About twenty years.”— 
Woman’s Home Companion. 

If you want to get a little quiet 
fun after the bridge party just ask 
your guests to take pencil and paper 
and draw a map of Mexico.—Somer- 
ville Journal. 


WOULD LET HIM OFF. 

“Didn’t you promise never to do it 
again?’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And I said I'd whip you if you 
did, didn’t 1?” 

“Yes, pa, but as I didn’t keep my 
promise I won’t hold you to yours.” 

Aren’t you looking forward 
-agerly to the eleventh of November, 
when you can date your letters: 
“11-11-11”? —Somerville Journal. 

Teacher—“That’s fight, Jimmy; 
trapsparent is something that you 
ean see through. Can you give me 
an example?” 

Jimmy—‘“Yes, sir, a ladder.” 

Doctor—‘“Are you ill? Let me see 
your tongue.” 

Poet—‘‘Ah, it is no use, no tongue 
can tell how bad I feel.”—Jester. 

“I don’t believe any two words in 
the English language are synony- 
mous.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. ‘What's the 
matter with ‘raise’ and ‘lift’?” 

“There’s a big difference. I ‘raise’ 
ehickens and have a neighbor who 
has been known to ‘lift’ them.”— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


ENDOWED SCHOOL 


With large resources, in New England, desires 
pupils, beys or girts, for boarding department. 
— country surroundings, excellent 

chers. 

Tuition low, with allowance towards scholar- 

. Address 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 6 Beacon St.,Boston 


TEACHERS* AGENCIES. 


THER agency will be consulted for the present,” wrote Mr. Hood of Winsted, 
NO 0 Connecticut, in April, 1911, at the conclusion of a letter written to ask us to 


recommend a man for superintendent of schools at a salary of not less than $2,000. We recom- 
mended two men, one in Pennsylvania and one in New York. The New York State man was 
given the preference. He was invited AGENCY visit the several schools he would need 
to go to Winsted to meet the board and to superintend, and the Board visited 
him at Chatham, and the result of the election was given in a letter of Mr. Hood, dated June 2, 
saying ‘“Wehave elected your Mr. F. E. Fiske of Chatham to our super- ONSULTED 
intendency.” Itis well to be a member of an agency which is the only one to be 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


AUDITORIUM BU 
CHICAGO. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Titth Avenus 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer- 


MERICAN:: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
and FOREIGN =5upericr Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 


, for every department of instruction; recommends 
or 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate throughout the entire 
West. We fill positions in all lines of Educational Work. 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 425-6-7 Exchange Building, Denver, 
Colorado. Eastern office: 401 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa., Southern office: 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved s 
tem of music and drawing secure positions zing $60 to $70 per month. Por further 
Lema rust 7 , Pa., 230 Empire lding, Denver, Cole. 
Rhodes Bide, Atlanta, Ga. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Ine.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning this publication. 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A uperior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to schoo! officials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


Th p ARKE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Ninth year. Enroliment in two agencies at 
e rice ofone. Our free literature telis what we 


ave done for others. Address either office. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtaining 
. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 


We have uncqualed facilities for piacing teachers in ; 
every part of the country. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 


6 Beacon St. 1 « « Boston, Mass. 
Agency Long distance Telephone. 
O04 


good Schools to parents. Call on - 


PECIALISTS with gooa general education wanted for department work in— 
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The Business World 
Demands 


This demand explains why the 


| REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER 


has a 2 to I lead in the Schools of America 
“The greatest good to the greatest number” 


is the principle which makes the Remington 
supreme in business schools 


Remington Typewriter Company | 


New Vork and Everywhere 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Beacon Street, Boston 
A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

** The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ ncy, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.”’ 

From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

“* | thank you most heartily fer your very courteous treat- 
ment of me all our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 

From a Maine teacher: 

**1l want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. I[ certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 
“Enclosed please find my check. 
‘*With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, | am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second gradeteacher, If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.” 

From a Vermont teacher: 

“TI have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Agener in keeping me well sted in regard to vacancies in 
this ere of the country, and [ appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

“ Very truly yours.”’ 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston,Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone 


given. 


SIMPLE PROBLEMS 
INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


FOR 
GRAMMAR GRADES 
By BRENELLE HUNT 


Principal Model School Department of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


A supplementary book for classroom work, It consists of a series of lessons 
on Glass Cutting, School Desk, Making Picture Frames, Manufacture of Pins, 
Printers’ Problems, Circular Saw, Use of Lumber, Manufacture of Boxes, Board 
Measure, Framing Floors, Walls and Roofs, Manufacture of Wire Nails, Shingling 
Roofs, Study of Wages, Determining Price of Pair of Shoes. These lessons have 
been carefully planned and tried in the classroom. Illustrations, diagrams and 
tables are freely used. For guidance in the work, answers to all problems are 


IN PRESS 


Price 25 cents. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPAN 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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